erican 
viation 


The supersonic turbojet 
previously designated the PS-13— 
for Project Study 13— 

now reaching maturity, 

is christened 
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ENGINES LIMITED 
MALTON, CANADA 
MEMBER: A. V. ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 





Wove patterns interpreted from a wind tunnel photograph 
of the ORENDA arrow at 1800 miles an hour. Institute 









Many airports having low traffic densi: 
are now being operated only under Visyg 
Flight-Rule (VFR) conditions because of 


lack of nearby aircraft navigational facilitie 

The installation of VOR at these airport 

would be of tremendous aid in the comple 

fa es f (Sa tion of flights under Instrument-Flight-Rule 
(IFR) conditions. 

Let Wilcox VOR be your low-cost answe 


to increased regularity . . . increased ability 
ec rb | to handle traffic . . . increased safety. 


HERE ARE SOME EXCLUSIVE W >X 
FEATURES 
Slot-type Antenna does not employ rotating 
elements which prevent full dual installs. 
, t ¢ tion of all critical components. 
ou te ] Advanced type Modulation Eliminator does 
not waste RF power, present problems of 
maintaining bridge circuit balance or employ 
special type vacuum tubes. 
Operation from either 50 or 60 cycle stable 
frequency source by simply changing one 


. pulley. 
9 * Factory package contains all materials fo 
+ complete station except your connecting 
e power line, remote control line (2 wire) and 
* =< concrete for the floor. 
PY baat * . ° . 
- ae Electronic FM Sub-carrier Generator elimi- 


ae aos . *¢¢: ° , 
x be apt nates the difficult and precise maintenance 
procedures required on earlier type tone 





ney 
seats ° . 
te ; wheel mechanisms. 
5s .% J Wilcox experie: 
: . commercial VOR 
“4 , r : iat world. This is many tim 
“sage plied by any other manufactur 
i oe, 





+ eh ea WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
e ’ ee es FOR COMPLETE DETAIlS 
| Bam tT ie ON WILCOX VO? 


wil Ox 


' : ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC 


Fourteenth and Chestnv' 
Kansas City 27, Missouri, USA 


STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 
AIRPORT MANAGERS 
CORPORATE OPERATOR 
MAY WE SEND YOU ..: 





ae er! ay . . +. @ complimentary copy of our new 
3 En booklet: Type 482 and 483 VOR Equipment 

dykes Technical Data. This publication describes 

illustrates and provides full specifications fo 

both the 50 and 200 watt Wilcox VOR 

Vag ae stations. 
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Which airplane has the Disc-Type Brake? 


Here they are: a jet, a helicopter, a huge modern 
transport and a famed early tri-motor. Which flies 
the disc-type brake, the famed braking principle 
developed by Goodyear for the aeronautics industry ? 


Ready with your answers? Here they are: 


1. REPUBLIC F-84F — this famous jet is 
equipped with Goodyear Disc Brakes of the /nternal 
Type, great brakes engineered for hot, high-speed 
landings. 


2. SIKORSKY S-58-—this helicopter uses 
Goodyear Brakes of the Single Disc Type in two appli- 
cations: on the landing gear and on the rotor as well. 
You'll find Goodyear Disc Brakes on virtually every 
helicopter made today. 


3. DOUGLAS DC-7C-—this fast-flying airliner 
is a pioneer of something brand-new in super-efficient 
braking. Yes! They’re Goodyear Disc Brakes of the 
new Tri-Metallic Type—engineered with the highest 
energy absorption capacity per pound of metal yet 
produced. Especially designed for high-capacity, 
weight-savings applications. 


4. FORD TRI-MOTOR-this famous aircraft 


has a history of great service stretching back over 






three decades. Many were modified to utilize the 
Airwheel and a new braking principle developed by 
Goodyear at that time. The principle? Multiple Disc 
Braking! 

In short, all of the aircraft shown here rely on 
Disc-Type Brakes built by Goodyear—as do a majority 
of the aircraft throughout the world. 


The adaptability of the famed Goodyear principle, 
the almost limitless variations of the Disc Brake— 
and its complete dependability—have made it fore- 
most in flying. It is convincing proof of the fact that 
Goodyear can engineer—for any aircraft—the most 
efficient brake with the desired characteristics and 
capacities. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio, and Los Angeles 54, California 


FACILITIES + ABILITIES 


= EXTRA PB IN 


PERFORMANCE 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS ~& 


Airwheel—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Is your present safety 
program BIG ENOUGH 


for tomorrow’s airliners? 


Compare your equipment ... your passenger volume . . . your cost 
and risks of doing business today with 15 years ago. And tomorrow, 


the stakes will be even higher. 


COMPARE YOUR INCREASE IN CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND RISK 
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~ TOMORROW'S JET LINER 





Cost: approx. $5,000,000 
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Skydrol protects your capital investment and lessens your liability risks, 





ee ee es 2 feet per min. (Danger of 
— structural foilure from gust loods) 
*>. 


* oe eceecees IMD feet per min. 
Vim, ee 1000 feet per min. 


Descent from 20,000 feet tokes 10 minutes....15 minutes...20 minutes 











The chart above proves what many pilots 
already know: To descend and land from 
high altitude takes so much time that fires 
in flight can be critically dangerous! You 


can lessen the possibility of these fires 
simply by replacing flammable hydraulic 
fluid with fire-resistant Skydrol .. . the 
world’s only fire-resistant hydraulic fluid 
approved by the C.A.A. 41/2 million flying 
hours’ experience have proved Skydrol a 
better lubricant than mineral oil . . . ex- 
tremely stable . . . can be re-used again 
and again and won’t corrode metal. Con- 
version to Skydrol costs less than you 
think! For more information, write . . . 
Organic Chemicals Division, MonsANTO 
Cuemicat Co., Dept. SKD-3, St. Louis 
1, Missouri. 


34 MAJOR AIRLINES NOW USING SKYDROL 


National 
Northeast 
Panagra 
Western 
Aigie Azur 


American 
Branift 
Continental 
Flying Tiger 
Pan American 
Canadian Pacific 
North American 
Aircoach 
Trans-Caribbean 


Alitalia 
Swissair 
United 


Cathay Pacific 


Delta LAI 

Slick ANA 

JAL Aramco 

PAL U.S.AF. 
CMA B.0.A.C. 
KLM Northwest 
LAN Airwork, Ltd. 
TAI Lasca 


UAT 
Skydrol: Reg. U. S$. Pat. Offs 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 
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When & Where 


AUGUST 
Aug. 27-29—Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery national meeting, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 





SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1-3—1956 National Aircraft Show, Wil 
Rogers Field, Oklahoma City. 

Sept. 3-9—Society of British Aircraft Con. 
structors exhibition and flying dis- 
play, Farnborough, England. 

Sept. 6—Sixth annual Airwork-Pratt «& 
Whitney Aircraft engine operation and 
maintenance forum, Millville, N. J. 

Sept. 9-1l—International Northwest Arvia- 
tion Council convention, Boise, Ida. 

Sept. 10—Pratt & Whitney-Southwest Air. 
motive Co. engine forum, Melrose 
Hotel, Dallas. 

Sept. 13—Airwork-Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
engine operation and maintenance 
forum, Miami, Fila. 

Sept. 14-15—Conference on Commiunica- 
tions, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 17-21—Annual general meeting Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Sept. 18—Third Air Navigation Conference, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 18-20—Twenty-Fourth USAF-Aircraft 
Industry fiying safety conference, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Sept. 24-26—American Rocket Society, fall 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 25-29—International Association of 
Aircraft Constructors jet transport 
conference, The Hague. 

Sept. 29—USAF Class 41-G reunion, Officers 
Club, Bolling AFB, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 1-3—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials annual meeting, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Oct. 1-3—National electronics conference 
and exhibition sponsored by AIEE, 
IRE, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Northwestern University and Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago. 

Oct. 1-3—Canadian IRE convention and 
exposition, Automotive Building, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 2-4—1956 Aircraft Spark Plug and Igni- 
tion Conference, sponsored by Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., Secor Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Oct. 2-6—SAE National Aeronautical Meet- 
ing, Aircraft Production Forum and 
Engineering Display, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3-5—Seventh annual National Airports 
Conference, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 7-9—American Helicopter Society west- 
ern forum, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 

Oct. 8-10—Second annual symposium on 
aeronautical communicationsS spon- 
sored by IRE, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Oct. 10-12—SAE National Transportation 
Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New 


York. 

Oct. 10-12-16—NACA triennial inspection, 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratories, 
Langley, Va. 

Oct. 13-20—Eighth Annual All-Texas Af 
Tour, headquarters Walton Bldg. 
Austin, Tex. 

Oct. 15-19—Second annual world-wide con- 
ference of USAF fiying safety officers, 
Keesler AFB, Biloxi, Miss. 

Oct. 16-18—Conference on magnetism and 
magnetic materials, sponsored b y 
AIEE, APS and AIMMEE, Hote! Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

Oct. 22-23—Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics fall meeting, Hotel Mar- 
rott and CAA Technical Development 
Center, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Business Aircraft As- 
sociation 9th annual meeting and 
forum, Miami, Fila. 

Oct. 25-26—Aircraft Electrical Society 82° 
nual display of electrical equi! ment, 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 29-30—Third annual East Coast CoD- 
ference on Aeronautical and Navigt 
tional Electronics, sponsored b) 
5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore. 


NOVEMBER 
Nov. 1-3—National Aviation Trades Associ#- 
tion annual convention, St. Louis. 
Nov. 8-9—SAE national fuels and lubricants 
meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla 
Nov. 14-15—Aircraft Industries Associatiod 
export conference, Miami Beach, Fis 
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Guided missiles, a fantasy yesterday, 
are a working reality today. One of 
the most important concepts in this 
field is the GAM-63 Rascal, a USAF air- 
to-surface missile for which Bell Aircraft 
Corp. has the weapon system responsibility. 


Rascal is designed to be carried aloft by USAF 
strategic bombers and released miles from its 
objective. Even while the bomber is on the return 
flight to its home base, Rascal is heading at a high 
speed and with pin-point accuracy to its target. 
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aS 
pos The rocket-powered Rascal not only can increase the 
a “‘reach’”’ of the Air Force but also could eliminate the 
ae hazardous “run over the target”’ for airmen and extend 
= the useful life of the nation’s bombardment aircraft. 
Air As the prime contractor, Bell Aircraft has been associ- 
mS. ated with a large segment of U.S. Industry in developing 
- the entire Rascal weapon system. This system includes 
i the airframe, guidance, rocket engine, servomechanical 
IRE, devices, launching and ground support equipment, flight 
stat- : naar 
testing and training. 
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* The Air Force-industry team urgently needs scientists and engineers Arr “ff cone 
ans for projects vital to the nation’s defense. Opportunities to make im- 
— portant contributions are offered in military or civilian careers. 
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VOUGHT...FOR COMBAT SUPERIORITY 


Faster-than-sound Crusader Will Strengthen 
U. S. Fleet’s Command of the Skies Above the Seas 


Engineered by Vought Chance Vought’s F8U-1 Crusader represents the next generation of 
Ww. Id’ Navy fighters. It combines supersonic level flight performance with 
eee or s exceptional combat ceiling, long endurance and ease of maintenance. 


a 

Agile and amazingly lethal, the Crusader meets the demands of ship- 
board operating requirements with no sacrifice in speed and striking 
power. It will give air superiority to the U. S. Navy wherever its task 
forces operate. 

Behind this triumph in aviation achievement lay an intensive research 
and development program...and experience gained in 38 years of 
pioneering leadership. Like many other significant Vought advances, 
it emphasizes a tradition of engineering excellence. 

In the field of high performance aircraft, as well as guided missiles, 
the creative spirit is strong at Vought. Because of this spirit, America 


can continue to expect superior new weapons from Chance Vought— 
> as long as the need for them exists. 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: There is a challenging 
place for you on Vought’s creative team now. For details 
write: Engineering Personnel, P. O. Box 5907, Dallas, Texas. 
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UGHT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATED - OALLAS, TEXAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER Or HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 
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Personal View 





By WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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ARL HINSHAW collapsed from exhaustion on the 

closing day of Congress late in July and died a 
week later. The Republican Congressman from Califor- 
nia was the most knowledgeable authority on aviation 
on Capitol Hill. He will be greatly missed. He was a 
severe critic but a devoted friend of the entire aviation 
business and his contributions to its welfare and ad- 
vancement were legion. 

One of his last public pleadings was on an un- 
usual subject. It was the 40-lb. free baggage allowance 
for domestic airline passengers. Carl Hinshaw was an ex- 
pert on nuclear energy, military aviation and the tech- 
nical intricacies of airways traffic control, but his 
breadth of knowledge and interests in all things avia- 
tion was demonstrated by his delving into discrimi- 
natory features of the baggage allowances for domestic 
air travelers as opposed to international. 

Carl Hinshaw will not again be able to take up 
his baggage crusade. It is doubtful that the joint resolu- 
tion which he introduced last session to implement his 
crusade will be re-introduced next session by a colleague. 
But we think the air transport industry should take posi- 
tive steps without the need for governmental action. 

Like Carl Hinshaw, we think the 40-lb. free 
baggage allowance for first class passengers is as anti- 
quated as the original transport airplanes which war- 
ranted the strict free weight limit. 

Any passenger with an_ international ticket, 
whether he be going to or from Europe, Cuba, Mexico 
or any other foreign point except Canada (but including 
Hawaii and Alaska can take with him 66 lbs. of bag- 
gage without extra charge. No questions asked. But the 
airline passenger traveling exclusively within the U.S. 
and Canada, whether he travel by first class or coach, 
must pay a rather hefty excess baggage charge for every 
pound over 40. 

Carl Hinshaw dug up enough facts and figures to 
make the air transport industry blush collectively. A 
Washingtonian going to Miami with 66 lbs. of baggage 
had better play safe and buy a round-trip to Havana with 
stopover privileges in Miami if he thinks he might go 
to Cuba, else he’s going to be out some money. With a 
Ha\.na ticket he can carry 66 lbs. of baggage both ways 
wit! no questions asked. (He probably could collect a 
refund if he doesn’t go to Havana!) 

If a Washingtonian is going to Los Angeles and 
back with 66 Ibs. of baggage he’s in for a substantial 
excess baggage charge. But he can take a sideline trip 
of 2.906 miles extra to Mexico City on the way to Los 
Angeles for an additional fare of only $20 ($.007 per 
mile) and have no excess baggage charges because his 
ticket is international. 


The Penalty for Going First Class 
(or: Carl Hinshaw was Right) 







There was a time in the early days of the business 
when every pound of payload had to be counted exactly. 
Passengers and all their belongings were weighed care- 
fully. That was when weight was an exact safety and 
performance factor on short-range airplanes. A pas- 
senger with a lot of baggage was likely to offload express 
or maybe even a late-arriving passenger, and he was, 
and should have been, charged accordingly. 

Nowadays excess baggage is a gimmick to in- 
crease revenues by those carriers who care to risk making 
passengers angry. We are talking about the excess that 
amounts to three, five, ten and fifteen pounds. Ob- 
viously a passenger with 115 lbs. of baggage should 
pay extra, but the 40-lb. limit is as antiquated as can be. 

Some airlines blink at a few extra pounds. Others 
don’t. So variable have been the practices that the 
ATA has installed an enforcement section to see that 
all lines adhere strictly to the regulations. How much 
simpler it would be to increase the first-class passenger 
baggage allowance to the standard international limit of 
66 lbs. 

Recently we made a transcontinental trip involv- 
ing six separate check-ins on three different carriers. 
On the first three flights on two carriers the question 
of excess on one bag and one briefcase never arose. With 
the third carrier there was no excess charged on the first 
leg. On the second leg there was 3 lbs. excess on the 
bag but the briefcase was not questioned. On the third 
leg the briefcase weight was requested and an excess 
charge made for 12 Ibs. Such situations for passengers 
buying first-class tickets are not only irksome but indi- 
cate that the industry hasn’t become realistic in its rela- 
tions with the public. 

It is manifestly bad business for industry when a 
counter agent for one airline says “the law” requires 
brief cases to be weighed (as happened on our recent 
trip) when the counter agent of another airline sug- 
gests that we not check brief cases and small bags else 
he will have to weigh them. 

Increasing the first<lass allowance to 66 lbs. 
certainly doesn’t alter the weight factor, although the 
airlines might get additional business from those who 
take the train or drive their own car because of the pres- 
ent low free baggage allowance. What it would do is to 
demonstrate that the domestic airlines are in the 
transportation business catering to all manner of passen- 
gers with a realistic appreciation of the fact that vaca- 
tionists and business people on long trips cannot limit 
themselves at all times to 40 lbs. and who resent the 
last-minute payment at the check-in counter when they’ve 
already laid out a sizable sum for basic transportation. 

A fitting memorial to Carl Hinshaw would be 
positive action on one of his latest crusades. 











NORTHWEST Ss AIRLINES 
thinks of everyone with Sperry 


equipment for new DC-6Bs and DC-7Cs 








To list the airlines specifying Sperry Flight Control Systems and Sperry 
instrumentation would be to list “Who's Who in Commercial Aviation.” 
For information on all Sperry developments including the new Sperry 
SP-30 Flight Control System for jet and turboprop transports—write our 
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SPERRY ENGINE 
ANALYZERS 

enable precise tune- 
ups before take-off and 
constant study of all 
ignition operations | 
during flight... 





SPERRY | 
DUAL INTEGRATED | 
INSTRUMENT SYSTEMS 
combine major 

flight instrumentation 
into 3 instruments 
providing more flight 
data in clear visual form. 


—— — — + 


“On-Time” 
departures and 

arrivals—no | 
delays while 

mechanics search 

for elusive engine 
troubles through old 

“trial and error” | 
methods. 


Precision 

instrumentation 

gives skilled pilots 

precise flight data 

regardless of weather, 
building traveler | 
confidence. 








SPERRY FLIGHT 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 
combining the A-12 
Automatic Pilotand Radio 
Beam Coupler hold true 
courses, assure precision 
automatic approaches. 
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A smooth ride, 
increased confidence, 
and additional 
assurance of 

“arrival on time.” 


i ! 
PASSENGERS BENEFIT... 


Exact knowledge of | Split-second 

engine performance knowledge of all 

at all times permits major flight | 

better adjustments conditions through 

in flight, accurate three instruments. 

pinpointing of troubles | 

assuring quick repairs 

upon landing. | 
: | 

CREW BENEFITS... 


Accurate schedules 
attract more 
passengers. Better 
performance cuts 


operating costs, | 
reduces replacement 

parts, prolongs life 

of equipment. | 


i 
AIRLINE BENEFITS... 


Aeronautical Equipment Division or nearest district office. 


ENGINE ANALYZER IS MANUFACTURED UNDER JOHN E. LINDBERG PAT, NO 
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Added security in 
careful handling of 
a major investment 
—the plane itself. 


DIVISION 


CLEVELAND + 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEAT 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, & 





NEW ORLEANS * 


Conserves energies, 
allows more time 
to monitor the 
overall flight. 


Further protection of 
investment—and 
further guarantee of 
passenger good will 
and preference. 


GYROSCOPE COMPAAT 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


OF SPERRY RAN RPORAT 
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BROOKLYN * LOSA 


TLE IN CANADA 
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No Brake on Executive Salaries 


Don’t look for any drastic new restrictions on the 
compensation of executives of aircraft companies and 
other defense contractors, despite recommendations _ of 
Rep. F. Edward Hebert’s (D-La.) House Armed Services 
Investigations Subcommitee. 


Defense Department has been working for many 


io months on new cost principles to govern compensation 
of executives of companies supplying the government 
mn under cost-reimbursable-type contracts. Task is part of an 


overall revision of Armed Services Procurement Regula- 


- tion. 


Hebert subcommittee advised Pentagon to establish 
a “reasonably conservative” salary allowance schedule 
for executive compensation and to require companies to 
pay excess compensation from their own profits instead 
of charging it to general overhead of their contracts. 


Despite this proposal, it is understood a “formula” 
controlling executive compensation is unlikely. Defense 
officials hope instead to put more emphasis on need for 
reasonableness and allocability of compensation in given 
contracts while leaving large amount of discretion with 
individual contract officers. 

— When new revisions will appear is not certain, 
although 30 to 60 days has been suggested. 


New Pentagon Security Clamp 


Signs of a new freeze on flow of military infor- 
mation are apparent at Pentagon as a result of Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson’s recent action to halt leaks 
of secret documents and other classified information to 





the press. 
Defense chief set up a committee, headed by his 
special assistant, Charles Coolidge, to study problem of 
oe safevuarding military information, including evaluation 


of present security laws and procedures. Group may 
recommend more vigorous machinery to “fix responsibil- 
ity” for leaks. 

“Over the past several months, classified documents, 
stafl studies and other classified military information have 
been disclosed to unauthorized persons,” Wilson wrote 
Coo idge. “In the interest of national security, this must 
stop.” He apparently was referring to recent appearance 
in the New York Times of Army and Air Force staff 
studies dealing with interservice differences. 


Drive to tighten security was not the only evi- 
“— denve of an information slowdown. Two generals re- 
pori-dly associated with recent leaks were transferred 
out of Washington: Brig. Gen. Lyal Metheny, USA, 
whoe office is reported to have given Army staff studies 
to r-wsmen, and Brig. Gen. Robert Scott, USAF Di- 


rect’r of Information Services. 
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Metheny will head the Florida Military District 
dealing with reserve affairs, while Scott will command 
a crew training wing at Luke AFB, Ariz. 

Newsmen also detected increased reticence on 
part of normally accessible sources, and there were reports 
of stronger efforts by Defense Department to track down 
source of stories disclosing military decisions in advance 
of their announcement through regular channels. 


s e 
What Price Traffic Controllers? 

Civil Aeronautics Administration battle with Civil 
Service Commission over grading of tower and center 
controllers should be compromised by end of next month. 

CAA is handicapped by complete lack of under- 
standing on part of CSC representatives as to the highly 
technical role of controllers. 

Here’s how matters stood last week: 

* Civil Service agrees in principal to upgrading 
of supervisory control tower operators in high-density 
areas, based on CAA’s 200,000 instrument movements a 
year criteria. But Commission won’t go along on apply- 
ing same criteria to working-level and assistant controllers. 
CAA wants criteria tied to all controller levels. 

® Upgrading of high-density center operators is 
in the “studying stage,” with CSC pondering CAA justi- 
fications for the new grades. 

® Commission refuses to budge on its intent to 
downgrade low-traffic towers. More than 35 towers are 
involved. CAA proposes a two-year delay in implementing 
this standard in order to train replacements at the lower 
grade while transferring experienced controllers to higher 
trafhe or new towers. Controllers would not be penalized 
salary-wise if they chose to remain at lower grade. 

Air Transport Assn., Air Traffic Control Assn. and 
Air Line Pilots Assn. are assisting CAA. 


GOP to Control CAB Until ‘59 


Should the Democrats win the presidential elec- 
tion this year, they will be faced with prospect of a 
Republican-dominated Civil Aeronautics Board until 
1959. Only resignation of one of three present Republi- 
cans prior to completion of term would permit a 
Democratic majority. 

Democrat Joseph P. Adams holds the only Board 
membership up for grabs this year. Thus, a potential 
Democratic president could reappoint Adams or substi- 
tute another Democrat, but could effect no change in the 
majority. No Board memberships expire in 1957. The 
first Republican’s term to expire will be that of ex-Sen. 
Chan Gurney on Dec. 31, 1958. 


End of Tacan Wrangle in Sight 


Look for final decision in the two-year-old Tacan- 
DME battle shortly after Labor Day. Louis S, Rothschild, 
Air Coordinating Committee chairman, has called a top 
ACC meeting August 30, following receipt last week of 
the NAV Panel report. 

NAV Panel, according to reliable sources, arrived 
at a single report, rather than the expected split. This will 
make top ACC deliberations considerably simpler. 

What to expect: A decision not completely satis- 
factory to all elements, but an acceptable compromise. 
This would forestall a ruling from the White House. 
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E. Merritt (Andy) Anderson, Shell Aviation 
Dealer at General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, 
has a knack for making friends and making 
money. Maybe that’s because he keeps so busy. 


Meet Andy Anderson—aircraft salesman. Andy 
first tried his hand at selling airplanes as a 
distributor for a popular airplane manufacturer 
and has consistently been on the “Top Ten” 
list of leading salesmen for this make. 

Meet Andy Anderson — instructor in flying. 
When you love flying as much as Andy, it’s 
only natural for you to pass on your enthusiasm. 
So Andy established a glider school and a 
student training center in Wisconsin plus a 
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Business flies his way! 





primary flying school in Missouri to’ help hun- 
dreds of young pilots. 

Meet Andy Anderson—fiying ambassador. 
Andy goes everywhere in his own plane... 
signing up new clients . . . looking after all the 
Anderson interests. 


Meet Andy Anderson—Shell Aviation Dealer. 
Andy’s first big success was with Shell. His 
company, Anderson Air Activities at General 
Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, was formed in 1941. 
Today it’s a round-the-clock operation, servic- 
ing four major airlines, an Air Force reserve 
unit, a National Guard squadron and a host of 
private and corporate planes. 


And more and more business keeps fiying 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Andy’s way. It’s no wonder! He has a sure-fire 
sales-building approach—‘“‘Give ’em what they 
want .. . on-schedule service.” 


With a full line of Shell Aviation products in 
the shop, the very latest Shell equipment on the 
runways and the Shell Aviation Credit Card 
system to save the flier even more time, AAA is 
equipped to service anything that flies ... 
quickly, efficiently. 


For example, the daily routine includes pre- 
paring a giant airliner for a “‘cross-country hop” 
. . . getting a corporate flier off on schedule for _ 
an appointment in Cleveland . . . refueling Air e latest Shell equipment on the runway, 
Force jets for patrol duty . . . checking and AAA gives these Air Force jets quick, effi- 
servicing a private plane before it takes off on ee 
a weekend jaunt. 


AAA has to keep up with the latest service 
methods, too. It depends upon frequent visits 
from the Shell aviation specialist plus merchan- 
dising hints in the Shell Dealer magazine to 
keep abreast of what’s new in runway service. 


Since he became a Shell Aviation Dealer, 
Andy has boosted his gallonage almost three 
thousand per cent. No doubt about it—Andy 
Anderson sells for Shell and does a fine job. 
But Andy, himself, has said, “Shell sells for 
me!”’ And he can prove it. 





Private fliers like the way AAA rolls out the 
red carpet as soon as they roll in. 


j i 
Dependable Shell aviation products in the 


AAA (Anderson Air Activities) helps major airlines meet split- ; , 
shop help AAA do an A-1 job on repairs. 


second schedules with efficient, on-schedule service. 


It pays to be a Shell Aviation Dealer 
—nd the Shell office nearest you will be glad to show you why 
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Air Materiel Command in Market 
For Two New Jet Support Aircraft 


USAF Air Materiel Command is 
staging competitions for the design and 
construction of prototypes of two new 
jet support aircraft: a twin-jet pilot 
readiness trainer and a four-jet utility 
transport. 

In its letter announcing the compe- 
titions, AMC gave these specifications 
and performance requirements: 

* Twin-jet trainer—Crew of two 
plus at least four passengers; primary 
mission to be combat readiness train- 
ing; combat range of 1,500 nautical 
miles; service ceiling of 40,000 feet at 
design takeoff weight; maximum cruise 
altitude of 45,000 feet: critical field 
length of 5,000 feet using maximum 
power; landing ground roll of 2,500 
feet using one-half fuel, and a cruise 
speed of Mach 0.76 (500 to 570 mph, 
depending on altitude and temperature). 

* Four-jet transport—Crew of two 
and capacity for at least eight pass- 
engers; primary mission of delivering 
critical documents and _ high-priority 
cargo; combat range of 1,500 nautical 
miles with an extended range of 2,200 
nautical miles against a 70-knot head- 
wind with a 30-minute fuel reserve at 
sea level; service ceiling of 40,000 feet 
at design takeoff weight; maximum 
cruise altitude of 45,000 feet; critical 
field length of 5,000 feet with 8,000 
feet for extended range; landing roll of 
2,500 feet and a cruise speed of Mach 
0.76. 

“The feasibility of the entire pro- 
gram .. . depends on the aircraft in- 
dustry producing flying articles which 
are acceptable for evaluation and which 
are producible at minimum cost in the 
event of acceptance for production,” 
AMC said. It suggested a flyaway price 
of $200,000 for the twin-jet trainer and 
$400,000 for the four-jet transport. 

Companies interested in develop- 
ing either or both aircraft with their 
own funds were asked to indicate their 
willingness to participate within 60 
days. AMC said it would like to know 
the approximate date when prototypes 
and data will be available for inspec- 
tion, evaluation and flight test. In event 
of more than one acceptable prototype 
in each category, it said, “formal pro- 
cedures will be employed by a joint 
AMC-ARDC weapons system evalua- 
tion team leading to the selection of 
production contractors.” 

AMC based its decision to follow 
a “fly-before-we-buy” policy on three 
factors: 


*Limited USAF R&D _ funds 
should be spent on basic research and 
combat equipment rather than support- 
ing systems. 

*A potential commercial market 
exists for the two types of aircraft. 

* Costs of developing the 
aircraft models are within reach of the 
industry. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
is known to be building an M-185 air- 
craft with its own funds. It has been 
reported to have a passenger capacity 
of seven or eight. It may be powered 
by four Fairchild J83 engines of 2,000 
pounds thrust each. A company spokes- 
man said Fairchild will have an entry 
that “comes close” to meeting AMC 
specifications, but he did not identify 
it as the M-185. 

Other companies which might be 
expected to participate in the 
petitions include Temco, Beech, Cessna, 
Northrop, Republic and North Ameri- 
can. Little interest is expected from Boe- 
ing, Douglas and Lockheed. A number 
of proposals for small jet transports are 
known to be circulating within indus- 
try, but it is believed that Fairchild is 
the only company now building such an 
aircraft with its own funds. 


new 
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CAA Lists 298,076 
Active Civil Pilots 


There were 298,076 active civil 
pilots in the U.S. as of January 1, a. 
cording to CAA’s first complete count 
of pilots with current medical certifi. 
cates. The accurate count was the cul. 
mination of a four-year program which 
collated medical certificates with the 
724,638 pilot certificates on file. 

Breakdown by category revealed 
that there are 80,494 student pilots; 132, 
525 private pilots; 72,957 commercial 
pilots, and 11,774 airline transport rated 
pilots. Of the active pilots, 19,741 hold 
instrument ratings and 28,018 are rated 
as flight instructors. One hundred pilots 
hold helicopter ratings only and about 
3,000 certificated fixed-wing pilots are 
rated also for helicopters. 


Boeing Orders Sperry, 
Bendix 707 Systems 


First orders by Boeing Airplane 
Co. for instrument systems and auto 
pilots have been announced by two 
electronics firms. 

® Sperry Gyroscope Co., division 
of Sperry-Rand Corp. received an order 
for 12 “integrated instrument systems” 
slated for installation in Pan Ameri 
can World Airways’ 707s. Deliveries to 
Boeing are to start early next year. 

® Bendix Eclipse-Pioneer revealed 
a $2.5-million order for an undisclosed 
number of PB-20 autopilots for delivery 
beginning in April 1957. First units 
are to be installed in 707s ordered by 
American and Trans World Airlines. 


New Sting for Northrop Scorpion 


Six Hughes Falcon guided missiles have been added to fire power of the Northrop F-89H 
Scorpion. Three missiles are mounted in each of the big wingtip pods, which also carry # 
total of 42 air-to-air rockets (2.75s) internally. Falcons are carried inside pod until ready 


for use, then are extended as shown. 
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CAA Lists Locations of New (1957) 





Navigation, Traffic Control Facilities 


CAA has released the listing of 
the locations to receive new navigation 
and trafic control facilities in its fiscal 
1957 program. The program calls for 
installing long-range radar at 26 loca- 
tions, in addition to units in New York 
and Washington and new ones sched- 
uled for commissioning at Norfolk, Va., 
September 1 and at Chicago November 
30. 

In addition, CAA will establish 82 
VORs; 17 new control towers; 19 high 
intensity approach lighting systems; and 
additional air-ground communication 
frequencies at 34 airports. A new air 
route trafic control center will be estab- 
lished at Phoenix and airport surveil 
lance radar will go into Miami and 
Colorado Springs. Locations for each 
facility is as follows: 

LONG-RANGE RADAR—Albuquer- 
que, N.M.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Cleveland, O.; Denver, 
Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; El Paso, Tex.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Miami, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; and addi- 
tional radar information will be piped 
into the New York Center from a long- 
range Navy radar at Atlantic City, NJ. 

VOR OMNIRANGES—Agricola, Ga.; 
Akron, O.; Atloona, Pa.; Astoria, Ore.; 
Austin, Nev.; Basolt, Nev.; Beatrice, 
Nebr.; Bishopville, Md.; Blackwells 
Corner, Calif.; Burlington, Vt.; Canton, 
0.; Carrollton, Mo.; Cayutaville, N.Y.; 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; Cody, Wyo.; Coles 
Point, Va.; Keene, N.H.; Knobnoster, 
Mo.; Lakeview, Ore.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Liberty, N.Y.; Manchester, N.H.; McCall, 
Ida.; McCracken, Pa.; Milford, Dela.; 
Miami, Fla.; Molokai, T.H.; Mooresville, 
Mo.; Newcomerstown, O.; Newhall, 
Calif; New Madison, O.; Northfield, 
Vt.; O'Neill, Nebr.; Oshkosh, Wisc.; 
Coxcomb, Calif.; Crandall, Tex.; Decatur, 
Il.; De! Rio, Tex.; Detroit City, Mich.; 
Edenville, N.Y.; El Centro, Calif.; El 
Creek, Wash.; Elgin, Wash.; Ethel, 
Wash.; Evanston, Ill.; Farallon Islands, 
Calif.; Fern Prairie, Wash.; Flint, Mich.; 
Fowlerville, N.Y.; Gilroy, Calif.; Gulf- 
port, lMiiss.; Hickory Grove, Pa.; Hog 
Island, Va.; Huntington, W.Va.; Hyan- 
nis, Mass.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Jefferson, 


Mo.; Princeton/Bluefield, W.Va.; Pol- 
varder N.M.; Rainelle, W.Va.; Rich- 
land anter, Ind.; Richmond, Ind.; 
Rock ©prings, Ariz.; San Bernardino, 


andusky, O.; Shelbyville, Ind.; 
, Ill.; Show Low, Ariz.; Sidney, 
Y.; Sparta Junction, N.J.; Sweet- 
Valley, Pa.; Springville, Pa.; Vesta, Va.; 
Walhal’,, S.C.: Warm Springs, Nev.; 
Watery ‘le, S.C.; Wellsville, N.Y.; West- 


field, ?{ass.; Williamsport, Pa.; and 
Zanesville, O. 
NE\W CONTROL TOWERS—West- 


field, 
Utica, 
Tex. 
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Mass.; Salem, Ore.; Erie, Pa.; 
Y.; Columbus, Ga.; Longview, 
>; Fargo, N.D.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 


Santa Fe, N.M.; Fayetteville, N.C.; 
Stockton, Calif.; Lynchburg, Va.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Lafayette, La.; Macon, 
Ga.; Rockford, Ill.; and Hobbs, N.M. 
AIR/GROUND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS CHANNELS FOR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL (ADDITIONAL) —Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Charleston, W.Va.; Columbus, O.; 
Cincinnati, O.; Houston, Tex.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Austin, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Raleigh-Durham, N.C.; Chicago 
(O'Hare), [Ill.; Detroit City, Mich.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Burbank, Calif.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Honolulu, T.H.; Louis- 


ville, Ky.; New York (Idlewild), N.Y.; 
Windsor Locks, Conn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Bristol, Tenn.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Greensboro, N.C.; 
Greenville, S.C.; Savannah, Ga.; Char- 
lotte, N.C.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Lans- 
ing, Mich.; Madison, Wis.; Rochester, 
Minn. 

HIGH-INTENSITY APPROACH 
LIGHT SYSTEM S—Albany, N.Y.; 
Charleston, W.Va.; Columbus, O.; Day- 
ton, O.; Newark, N.J.; Austin, Tex.; 
Greensboro, N.C.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Billings, Mont.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Burbank, 
Calif.; Spokane, Wash. 

EQUIPMENT FOR ADDITIONAL 
STAFF AT 24 CENTERS—Boston, 
Mass.; New York, N.Y.; El Paso, Tex.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; San 
Antonio, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Cleveland, O.; Atlanta, Ga.; Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Albuquerque, 
N.M.; Great Falls, Mont.; Oakland, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 


AUTOMATIC WEATHER BROAD- 
CASTING EQUIPMENT—AMillinocket, 
Me.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Garden City, 
Kans.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Wichita, Kans.; Boise, Ida.; 
Miles City, Mont.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Grand Marais, Mich.; 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Rapid City, S.D.; Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Denver, Colo.; Missoula, 
Mont. 


CAB Approves IATA’s 
New Fare Schedules 


Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
approved new fare schedules of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association 
and thus averted a threatened “open 
rate” situation this fall. But the agency 
conditioned its approval with a call to 
foreign governments to reconsider the 
basic IATA fare structures before next 
spring. 

Board’s approval action means 
present fare structures will continue in 
effect beyond September 30, deadline of 
a previous Board approval order. In 
addition, new 15-day round-trip tour- 
ist excursion fares will go into effect 
October 1, as agreed by IATA mem- 
bers at their Cannes, France, traffic 
meeting two months ago. 

CAB’s approval was half-hearted at 
best. The agency expressed disappoint- 
ment that basic tourist fares will not 
be lowered until April 1, 1958, under 
new IATA resolutions. Proper increases 
in maximum seating densities would 
permit a 10°% tourist fare cut now, 
the agency reasoned. 

3ut it agreed to withhold its ob- 
jections to see what develops in its 
proposed meetings with foreign govern- 
ments. 


(More Industry News on page 19) 


Rockets Boost Valiant Takeoff Power 





Two De Havilland Super Sprite rockets have been fitted to a British Vickers Valiant jet 





bomber for added takeoff power. Rockets are mounted under each wing. They are jettisoned 


by parachute between 700 and 1,000 ft. 
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Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific and engineering 
skills, and production facilities of three great divisions of Aveo Manufacturing 
Corp.: Lycoming; Research and Advanced Development; Crosley—to pro- 
duce power plants, electronics, airframe components, and precision parts. 





FROM 

AVCO LYCOMING~- 
NEW 
MULTI-PURPOSE 
GAS TURBINE 


There’s a gas turbine running at Avco Lycoming, and 

it promises to power fixed wing aircraft, STOL aircraft, boats 
and tanks as they have never been powered before! Developed 
under the sponsorship of the U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force, 
the T53 has already been selected to power the Army’s newest 
utility ’copter (Bell XH40). 


Note these facts about the T53: 
e outstanding performance—825 hp. in so little space 
(length: 47.6 in.; diameter: 23 in.). Only 460 Ibs. 
Uses a variety of fuels including automotive and 
aviation types, gasoline and JP-4 with a low fuel 
consumption of 0.71 lbs. per hp. per hr. 


minimum of critical materials—assures availability 
of the engine even under emergency conditions! 


rugged design features—guarantee safe operation 
under the most grueling pressures, guarantee 
a long life for the engine. 


unprecedented ease of maintenance—entire power 
turbine and combustor may be removed as an 
assembly for inspection and maintenance in the field. 


versalility—available with front-end take-off or rear-end 
take-off or simultaneous power extraction at both ends. 


The turbine age is here! Developed by the men who built the 
first mass-produced jet engine to fly—built by the manufacturer 
whose reciprocating engines drive more different types of 

fixed and rotary wing aircraft than any others in the world— 
Lycoming’s T53 may solve your future power problems, now! 


Phone, wire or write for turbine booklet to Avco Lycoming, 
Stratford, Conn. 


defense and industrial products 


TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL AD- 
VANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL REWARDING CAREER 
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Navigation and Control Devices 


pn for Missiles and Aircraft 


Kollsman has designed, developed and produced 
the following navigation and control systems and 
components: 


FOR NAVIGATION OR GUIDANCE 


Photoelectric Sextants for remote semi- 
automatic celestial navigation. 


( 


{ ASSIFIER | 
cl ASSIFIED } Automatic Astrocompasses for precise 
—————~ automatic celestial directional reference and 


navigation. 


Photoelectric Tracking Systems For many years 
Kollsman has specialized in high precision tracking 
systems. 


Periscopic Sextants for manual celestial observations. 

( Assure” | Computing Systems to provide precise 

— data for automatic navigation and guidance, 

operated by optical, electromechanical, and pressure 
sensing components. 


FOR CONTROL 


proven components 
now in production 


Pressure Pickups and 
Synchrotel Transmitters 
to measure and electrically transmit 
© true airspeed © indicated 
airspeed ¢ absolute pressure 
© log absolute pressure « dif- 
ferential pressure * log differ- 
ential pressure © altitude 
¢ Mach number © airspeed 


and Mach number. 


Pressure Monitors — to provide con- 
trol signals for altitude, abso- 
lute and differential pressure, 


vertical speed, etc. 


Acceleration Monitors — for many 
applications now served by 


gyros. 


Pressure Switches — actuated by 
static pressure, differential 
pressure, rate of change of 
static pressure, rate of climb or 


descent, etc. 


Motors — miniature, special purpose, 
including new designs with in- 


tegral gear heads. 


SPECIAL TEST EQUIPMENT 
optical and electromechanical for flight 
test observations. 


Please write us concerning your 

specific requirements in the field of missile 
or aircraft control and guidance. 
Technical bulletins are available 


on thost of the devices mentioned. 
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Industry News Briefs 


(Continued from page 15) 


MANUFACTURING 


* Air Materiel Command awarded 
Boeing Airplane Co. contracts totaling 
$576,369,524 for an undisclosed num- 
ber of additional B-52D bombers and 
spare parts. Boeing-Seattle contract 
amounted to $290,197,350, Boeing- 
Wichita’s $286,172,174. 

® Five companies now are studying 
“flying crane” helicopters, with Flettner 
Aircraft Corp., Kew Gardens, N. Y., 
and Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, 
Conn., most recent army contract award 
winners. Piasecki Aircraft, Hughes Tool 
Co. and Hiller Helicopters received pre- 
vious awards, 

* Col. J. Francis Taylor, Jr., whose 
resignation as director of Air Naviga- 
tion and Development Board has been 
rumored some time (AmericAN AviA- 
TION, June 4, p. 11), has been assigned 
to 1800th AACS Wing Headquarters, 
Tinker AFB, Okla. D. K. Martin, dep- 
uty director of ANDB, is acting director. 





FINANCIAL 


* Eastern Air Lines reports net 
profit for first half of 1956 was $7.5 
million, or $2.71 per share, compared 
with $4.175 million and $1.68 a share 
for same period of 1955. Gross revenues 


Lycoming Reveals T53 Compressor Design Details 


Helicopter reduction gear 


| Auxiliary reduction gearbox 
» (suitable for experimental or 
rotetype turboprop applications) 


totaled $119 million, against $103 mil- 
lion last year. 

*Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
earnings totaled $664,000 on sales of 
$69.5 million the first six months this 
year, compared with $2.1 million profit 
on $78.9 million the first half of 1955. 
Backlog at midyear: $200 million 

*Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. sales for first half of 1956 totaled 
$89.7 million, a drop from $115.1 
million a year ago. Earnings were $4 
million, or $1.86 per share, compared 
with $5.54 million and $2.52 a share in 
first half of 1955. Backlog June 30: 
$181.4 million. 

* United Aircraft Corp. net income 
for six months ended June 30 was $20.6 
million or $4.06 per share on consoli- 
dated sales of $458.5 million. This com- 
pares with $15.3 million earnings on 
$359.1 million sales and $3.02 per share 
a year ago. 

* Northwest Airlines net profit to 
stockholders for year ended June 30 was 
$2.77 million, or $2.77 per share, com- 
pared with $2.73 million and $2.99 
per share a year ago. Net income from 
operations was $1.96 million, against 
$2.77 million last year. 

* Capital Airlines had a net loss of 
$1.6 million the first six months of 
1956, compared with net profit of $3.5 
million a year ago, despite more than 
$4 million increase in operating reve- 


nues, Latter increase was more than 


Axial compressor stages 


Maus Gets Champion 


Aviation Sales Post 


Champion Spark Plug Co. v.p. 
Duane Stranahan has named Burns M. 
Maus to a newly 
created post of 
aviation sales man- 
ager with head- 
quarters in the 
company’s Toledo 
office. 
Maus joined 
Champion in 1945 
and has since spe- 
cialized in military and airline spark 
plug sales. 





offset by drop in profits from equipment 
sales from $5.4 million the first half of 
1955 to $662,170 this year. Cost ot in- 
tegrating Viscounts jumped extraordi- 
nary costs from $269,112 last year to 
$852,596. 

* Boeing Airplane Co. sales totaled 
$407 million the first half of 1956, com- 
pared with $370 million a year ago. 
Net income: $14.5 million, or $2.22 per 
share, against $13.6 million and $2.09 
a year ago. Backlog June 30: $2.6 billion. 

® Curtiss-Wright consolidated profit 
for first half of 1956 was $20.5 million, 
against $15 million for same period a 
year ago. About half sales were com- 
mercial, compared with 40% for first 
half 1955. Backlog June 30: $657 mil- 


lion. 
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Air inlet 


























Fuel control 


Starter (not part of engine) 


Fuel vaporizing tubes 


Centrifugal compressor 


Cooling air surrounds 
entire combustion zone 





Free power turbine 


Compressor driving turbine 


First ‘.ternal design details of Lycoming's T53 free turbine engine reveal transition of compressor from axial stages, through a mixed-flow 
stage, to a final centrifugal stage. Engine is slated to power Bell XH-40 Army utility helicopter and recently passed its 50-hour preliminary 


flight 
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HOK-! helicopter. 


iting test. T53 is now in limited production for helicopter prototype development and will soon start flying testbed trials in a Kaman 
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split second action 


SAFETY WIRES 3 
TIMES FASTER 


A major Air Force Base cut 
engine wiring time from 120 
to 40 man-hours . . . saved 
$140 per engine; ‘Manu- 
facturers report time cut 
as much as 75%. 
ae grip wire, pull 

. zip, wire’s 
twisted. Three tools in 
one .. . cutter-pliers- 
twister. Two sizes: 
12” and 9” for as- 
sembly or bench 
work. 


Write for folder. 


RALPH C. ROBINSON COMPANY 
Box 3494M, N. Sacramento, Calif. 


Circle No. 9 on Reader Service Card. 
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Letters 


Praise from Rome 


To the Editor: 
I recently had the opportunity of re- 
viewing your article entitled “Experts 
Take New Look at Air Traffic Control” 
in the July 2 issue of AMERICAN AvIA- 
TIon, also the article entitled “Systems 
Engineering Outmodes ‘Black Boxes’ 
Concept” in the April 23 issue. 
These articles have excited consider- 
able interest at Rome Air Development 
Center and are relevant to the System 
Development Plan which we have been 
requested to prepare by Headquarters Air 
Research and Development Command. 
. . , We would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving reprints or other reproduc- 
tion of these articles. 
JOSEPH L. RYERSON 
Rome Air Development Center 
Griffis AFB 

Rome, N. Y. 





Mr. Vaughan Likes Us 


To the Editor: 

I have been subscribing to AMERICAN 
Aviation fer six months or more. It is 
the most informative magazine of its 
kind. My heartiest congratulations! 

GUY W. VAUGHAN. 
Bethel, Connecticut 
[Editor’s Note: High praise from one- 
time (and World War II) president of 
the giant Curtiss-Wright Corp.] 


Don’t Sell DC-3 Short 


To the Editor: 


I’d like to congratulate AMERICAN 
AviaTIOn on the most excellent and 
timely memorandum entitled “Let’s be 
Realistic About Local Carriers” which 
appeared in your July 2nd issue. In this 
memorandum addressed to you, Mr. 
Henzey certainly very sharply pointed 
out how closely the deficiencies of the 
venerable DC-3 relates to the plight of 
the local service carriers. 

If there were no other answers, it 
would indeed seem time for the airlines 
to replace “old dependable.” However, 
Mr. Henzey’s remarks also brought to 
my mind how little attention has been 
given to one other readily available 
means of improving the situation. The 
DC-3'is entirely capable of being its own 
“replacement” in terms of becoming a 
first class revenue producer through a 
series of modifications, accomplished 
progressively as the profits and traffic 
needs of the carrier require. 

The work of my company in de- 
veloping and certifying the R1830-94 as 
a source of greater horsepower for the 
DC-3 has resulted in approvals for sub- 
stantial increases in allowable gross 
weight. This is obviously the first step 
in increasing its earning power. 

The next step involves speed and 
range improvements and, as “straws in 
the wind,” note the recent announce- 
ment by AiResearch of their DC-3 
Maximizer kit developed in association 
with Benny Howard, and giving over 
20 mph gains in cruise speed at reduced 
operating cost and low initial cost. Also 
Aircraft Conversion Corporation of De- 
troit has just announced completion of 
“T” Category certification of a DC-3 
powered by R1830-94 engines and in- 


corporating their “Challenger” modi- 
fication package. Their modification pro- 
gram results in substantial performance 
gains and finally removes the old stigma 
of the DC-3 that it could not meet 
current official performance require- 
ments. 

These programs are only a beginning 
toward “stretching” the DC-3 to make 
it one of the best and cheapest local- 
service aircraft. I predict that within 
two years the DC-3 will be “T” cate- 
goried for 29,500 Ibs. gross weight with 
capacity for carrying 36 passengers and 
baggage plus cargo efficiently and 
speedily over any typical local service 
route. 

That is, of course, for the not too 
distant future. But there are modifica- 
tions and powerplants available now 
for beginning to improve local service 
DC-3 operations and for preparing the 
DC-3 for its next stages of modification. 

F. H. STEWARD 

President 

STEWARD-DAVIS INC. 
Gardena, Calif. 


Plaudits 
To the Editor: 


Your recent editorial “Let’s Be 
Realistic About the Local Carriers” 
was excellently written. Congratulations 
on a concise, informed presentation of 
our problem. 

We appreciate your interest in our 
industry and our problems. 


F. E. HOWE 
Executive vp and Treasurer 
Central Airlines Inc. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Books 


Conflict of Interest. By Walter F. 
Pettit. Published by Small Defense 
Industries Association, 3780 West 
6th Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Price (to non-members), $2. 


Issued as “Management Report No. 
2” by the Small Defense Industries As- 
sociation, this book by a San Francisco 
attorney tells how ex-government em- 
ployes and retired military officers can 
avoid civil and criminal penalties in 
their work in private industry. The 
Association points out that there is 
much confusion about the relationship 
such employes may maintain with fed- 
eral agencies. The report is believed to 
represent the first effort to analyze all 
pertinent legislation. 


The Selected Works of Wing 
Theory of Sergei A. Chap- 
lygin. Translated from the ong 
inal Russian by Dr. Maurice A. 
Garbell and made available @ 
printing cost ($5.00) by the Garbell 
Research Foundation, 1714 Lake 
St., San Francisco 21, Calif. This 
book by the famed Russian aero 
dynamicist, first published in Mos 
cow in 1949, contains 97 two 
column pages and hundreds of 
mathematical formulas and figures 
in its unabridged translation 
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Production Spotlight 


® Wright Air Development Center has awarded Douglas-Long 
Beach a design study contract to come up with a “unitized” cargo load- 
ing and overall cargo handling system for such aircraft as Fairchild 
C-119 and C-123, Lockheed C-130 and Douglas C-133. 


* Russian Tu-104 jet transport recently flew 1,130 mile non- 
stop Moscow to Copenhagen route in record time of 2 hrs. 15 mins., 
averaging slightly more than 500 mph. Aircraft-bore registration CCCP- 
5414 (highest yet seen), whereas first Tu-104 that visited London six 
months ago was numbered CCCP-5400. 


® Farnsworth, division of IT&T at Ft. Wayne, Ind., is moving 
into the missile business as a major test system supplier for Boeing’s 
Bomarc. Previously the company provided test devices for both the 
Talos and Terrier missiles, but on a small scale. Bomarc development 
is “push-button” test system that gives a go or no-go answer before 
missile is fired. 


* Boeing has two advanced versions of its model 502 free tur- 
bine engine on the drawing boards. Both, however, will be in the lower 
power ranges as company policy is to stay at 500 shp or below—not 
getting into the area served by Lycoming’s T53 or General Electric’s T58. 


®* Douglas is looking into problems of canopy jettison under 
water in connection with its carrier-based A4D, F4D and F5D. Com- 
pany is using a 64,000-gallon water tank at El Segundo for tests. 

* Douglas A4D is completing fleet introduction program at 
Quonset Point, R. I. 


® Boeing KC-135 will fly next month about same time the pro- 
totype 707 returns to flight duty. 


* Air Defense Command is using a fleet of T-33s as a fast air- 
lift to carry many of the critical items necessary to maintain its fighter 
fleet. 


® More than 3,000 modifications have been ordered on the 
Boeing B-47 during its six years with USAF. Earlier bombers, B-29, 
B-17, B-24 etc., had considerably more change orders in first two years 
of their operation. 


* Air Force is studying use of such missiles as Matador, Snark 
and Navaho for reconnaissance purposes. Principally they will be used 
for damage assessment in conjunction with ICBMs. 


® Military Air Transport Service has accumulated 12,000 flight 
hours in testing -_P&W T34 turboprop engines on Boeing YC-97] 
and YC-121Fs at Kelly AFB. Engine overhaul period has been extended 
to 600 hrs. with four individual T34s authorized to run 750 hrs. MATS 
officials feel T34 overhaul time will be 1,000 hrs. by the time the 
Douglas C-133A goes into operational service next year. 


* Air Transport Assn.’s Rotorcraft Committee has been dis- 
banded and will soon be replaced by a similar group in ATA made 
up of representatives of the three major helicopter operators—Los 
Angels Airways, New York Airways and Helicopter Air Service, Inc. 
(Chic x0). 


* Navy hopes of breaking the world speed record (1132 mph 
set by British Fairey Delta I1) were dashed by Defense Department 
On se irity grounds. But Navy will be allowed to race its Chanee 
Vough F8U-1 under restrictions in the Thompson Trophy race this 
year. .\ir Force won trophy last year in F-100 at 822 mph. 


* Fairchild has just rolled out its 150th C-123 assault transport. 


* Army is financing a study of means to enhance the radar 
reflectivity of light aircraft. Results might have an important bearing 
on soliitions proposed for air collision problems and air traffic control. 
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LEADERSHIP 


results from... 


VISION 


Working closely with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force on many diversified projects, Hiller is pio- 
neering future flight research, including the de- 
sign of highspeed tilt-wing aircraft...retractable 
rotor convertiplanes...and advanced VTO, 
STOL designs. 


DEVELOPMENT 


High lift devices, including 


ducted fan aircraft. 


PRODUCTION 


The Army's H-23C utility helicopter. 





ENGINEERS: Write for opportuni- 
ties with an industry leader in an ideal 
California locale. 


HILLER 


HELICOPTERS 








a PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 
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LIKELIHOOD OF INCREASED MILITARY APPROPRIATION re- 
quests for aircraft and missiles still appear strong for Fiscal 
1958. This despite growing possibility of cut in Air Force goal 
of 137 wings of manned aircraft. 

Top Pentagon officials see chance of post-election cut in size of 
military establishment as good, echoing cautious predictions of 
AF Secretary Donald Quarles. (See story, p. 25.) Nevertheless, 
they expect no downward revision in dollar level of procurement 
for aviation items. 

Confides one Defense budget expert: “Counting aircraft and 
missiles as a package, I see no reductions, and probably some 
increase, in the procurement level.” This will occur despite some 
reduction in unit procurement volume. 


o 
THREAT OF MASS EXODUS OF SCIENTISTS from National Ad- 


visory Committee for Aeronautics is easing in all directions. 
Biggest assists stem from session-ending steps by Congress to 
authorize more top jobs plus new pay scales adopted by Civil 
Service Commission. New Civil Service retirement bill also con- 
tributed. 

Most widespread improvement lies in top-of-grade salary set by 
CSC as minimum for some 1,625 NACA research scientists effec- 
tive September 22. And, although NACA did not get entire 50 
top-paying “PL-313” jobs it asked for, the 20 voted by Congress 
now give it 30 positions in the $12,500 to $19,000 bracket. 
Here’s how new grades will pay: GS-9—$6,250; GS-11—$7,465; 
GS-12—$8,645; GS-13—$10,065; GS-14—$11,395; GS-15—$12, 
690; GS-16—$13,760; and GS-17—$14,835. 


7 
LONG-AWAITED RADAR BEACON PROGRAM to ease future ATC 


situation will not enter technical engineering evaluation phase 
until about January 1. Air Navigation Development Board proj- 
ect to determine usability for common system will involve some 
nine stations in Norfolk, New York, Washington and Chicago 
areas. Next step will be operational evaluation, expected to start 
by mid-1957. 

Stickiest problem still to be solved concerns inter-agency (CAA- 
military) agreement on operational limitations needed to over- 
come technical shortcomings. Beacon’s capacity is such that 
number of ground interrogators in system must be limited, and 
agreement on number of interrogators to be used, where they 
may be used, etc., remain to be ironed out. 


+ 
MILITARY MAY BE FACING a new community relations problem of 


major scope as result of recent west coast fiasco staged by Air 
Force in futile attempts to shoot down runaway Navy drone. 
Although incident was localized in Southern California, its im- 
pact could spread to other areas. 

Immediate repercussions: California residents are suggesting ban 
on rocket-firing planes and remote-controlled drones over popu- 
lated areas. Suits against government to recover fire and other 
damages are in the wind. 






































2 
AIR FORCE IS TRYING to “turn back the clock” to earlier and simp- 


ler days of aircraft procurement in attempt to secure flying 
prototypes of two new jet utility planes at no cost to govern- 
ment (see story, p. 14) 

And chances of success are considered good in industry circles. 
One possible exception: some officials express amazement at 
the low price figures quoted by AF. 








Convair’s intercontinental ballistic missile, a vital weapon 
for our national security, is aptly named Atlas. As a 
, a deterrent to war—a force for world peace —it literally can 
Convairs Atlas. sustain the future freedom of all mankind! 


For ten years Convair’s Engineering to the Nth Power has 
a key to led the way in the development of the icBM. Today, Convair 
continues its leadership with the largest and most experienced 
ultimate peace ! organization in the astronautics field. CONVAIR-Astronautics 
is now building a complete facility in San Diego, California, to 
produce the Atlas. ..a key to ultimate peace! 


TOP PRIORITY PROJECT OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE CONVAIR 
CY... cot 


VISION OF GENERAL DYN RPORATION 
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B.EGoodrich 


Unique zipper panels are light yet strong, 


airtight yet quickly opened 


RESSURIZED COMPARTMENTS pose 
P tough sealing problems—especially 
in areas where speedy access is required. 
But B. F. Goodrich engineers have a 
practical answer. 

They select the proper fabric for the 
desired strength, coat it with the partic- 
ular rubber compound that gives flexi- 
bility, durability and minimum weight: 
add B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing 
Zippers. Result: pressure-tight panels 
that zip open in seconds! Here's how 
these unique panels are being used 

On Lockheed’s Super Connies (big 
photo) baggage compartments are lined 
and sealed with B. F. Goodrich panels 
that resist oil, flame, aging. Tough, 
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rubber-impregnated glass fabric with- 
stands the impact and scuffing of 
baggage. Access doors zip open for 
servicing equipment in 33 places. 

B. F. Goodrich panels form the sub- 
floor under the crew compartment in 
the Douglas C-124B (top). They're re 
inforced with steel cables to withstand 
a maximum load of 100,000 Ibs. The 
Zipper opens easily for quick access to 
equipment, provides an airtight seal 

Used as a fume curtain seal between 
cockpit and fuselage in McDonnell's 
F2H (bottom), the B. F. Goodrich panel 
eliminates a metal partition. Now 
mechanics get in and out with a zip, 
don’t have to fuss with nuts and bolts. 


Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 


B. F. Goodrich panel materials com 
bined with Pressure Sealing Zippes 


(made only by B. F. Goodrich) ¢ 


n be 


used for engine covers, inspection ports 
and aileron gap seals. There are many 


other aircraft uses; there's bound 
one for you. Write: B. F. 


0 be 
Goo rich 


Aviation Products, a division The 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS fires, wheels, brakes * 


De-icers « Inflatable seals « 


Fuel cells « Avtrm* 


Heated Rubber « Pressure Sealing Zippers « Rivnuts* 


Plastilock adhesives 


Hose and rubber accessories 
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Are Cuts in Armed Forces Inevitable? 


High Defense Department official forecasts 
readjustment’ in military establishment for 


By HENRY T. SIMMONS 


A broad downward adjustment in 
the size of U.S. military forces now 
appears inevitable for Fiscal 1958. It 
will set a pattern for the national mili- 
tary establishment for the 1958-63 pe- 
riod comparable to the “New Look” 
reappraisal of 1953 which has shaped 
the present military force. 

A Defense Department official high 
in the councils of Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson put it this way in an 
interview with AMERICAN AVIATION: 
‘It is simply a fact that in 1956 and 
1957 we are approaching another turn 
ing point. There is no question that 
we will shift course. Nobody in the 


building (the Pentagon) can tell you 
how sharp the turn will be, but we 
will turn.” 

* His remarks followed cautious 
predictions by Air Force Secretary 
Donald Quarles in New Orleans early 
this month that Fiscal 1958 might see 
a downward adjustment in the Air 
Force goal for 137 wings of manned 
aircraft, particularly in the tactical area 
where the Army is rapidly developing 
missile artillery adequate to meet its 
needs for close ground support. 

“The fact that Quarles touched on 
the Army’s increasing capabilities in 
this I think, right,” the De- 
fense “The Army will 


area is, 


official _ said. 


‘downward 
1958-63. 


need less support from the Air Force, 
and there is a limit to how many types 
of weapons you need or can have to 
take care of your targets.” 

But he added: “There are a hun- 
dred different facets to the problem 
which will have the effect of changing 
force elements. No person or group 
knows today with any degree of pre- 
ciseness what will be done for 1958-63 
as yet. But I wouldn't predict anything 
that would actually justify a headline, 
‘drastic slash’.” 

The Major Principles 

Two major principles are guiding 

the second Administration New Look: 


® Military capability should be as- 


McDonnell Voodoo Adds to its Prowess 


McDonnell Aircraft's F-IO1A, already one of the fastest (it has flown more than 1,000 mph) and most potent interceptors in the USAF 
inventory, is undergoing numerous tests, including carrying special weapons and additional external fuel tanks for longer range. 











ismpoasct of guided missiles on the future 
air force structure 
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This is the Air Force's long-range picture of the movement of guided missiles into opera- 

tional status in its three major combat commands. Chart covers a 10- to 20-year period, 

beginning with the introduction of operational missiles in each command. Greatest applica- 
tion is anticipated for Air Defense Command, least for Tactical Air Command. 


sessed in terms of the quality of in- 
dividual weapons possessed by all the 
services collectively rather than in terms 
of the quantity of weapons the services 
individually can bring to bear. 


® Increasing reliance on the use of 
nuclear weapons of various sizes to 
deal with all but the most localized of 
military skirmishes involving no East- 
West conflict. 


The official predicted that there 
will be an effort to “break the num- 
bers racket” in military planning. By 
this, he said, he referred to such claims 
as the one that 137 wings are essential 
to national security. He noted that the 
USAF wing structure contemplated to- 
day is much more powerful than when 
it was originally conceived, pointing 
out that a heavy bomber wing now 
consists of 45 B-52s instead of 30 as 
originally planned. 


The forthcoming adjustment will 
not be limited to the USAF, he said. 
All services will be affected across-the- 
board. The Navy’s 17 Carrier Air 
Groups may face a cut to reflect the 
introduction of vastly more powerful 
Forrestal-class carriers in place of the 
smaller Essex-class vessels, while the 
Army’s divisional strength is likely to 
be reduced further, with more emphasis 
placed on combat readiness of remain- 
ing units. 

“The Forrestal and the Essex-class 
carriers take the same space on an add- 
ing machine tabulation, but there is 
quite a difference in the number and 
size of aircraft they can carry and in 


their over-all capability,” he said. “The 
Forrestal, for example, can carry nine 
times as much aviation fuel as an un- 
converted Essex.” 

“The Army has a place in the pic- 
ture as well as the Marine Corps,” he 
continued, “but I think the type and 
character of the Army will change from 
how big it can build to being ready to- 
day. I envisage that the Army’s strategic 
reserve will be moderate-sized and 
ready, rather than large and with half 
its strength devoted to the idea of rapid 
expansion.” 


® The other prominent theme guid- 
ing the re-evaluation of military forces 
is the premise that the nation will use 
whatever weapons are necessary, includ. 
ing nuclear weapons, in event it is in. 
volved in another war of appreciable 
size, the Defense official said. 

“Tt just isn’t in the cards that you 
would fight another war the size of 
Korea without atomic weapons,” he de. 
clared. “But if it is inconceivable that 
you would engage in an eight-division 
war without nuclear weapons, you stil] 
might not want to use them in a two. 
division war. While it’s not clear where 
we will draw the line, it is obvious we 
are willing to use at least tactical weap. 
ons in smaller wars and that must be 
taken into account in determining the 
size of the conventional forces we need.” 

* Impact of cuts in USAF wing 
strength and Navy air groups will not 
take the form of contract cancellations, 
the Defense official said. “I don’t see 
anything coming which would involve 
any cancellations—mainly because we 
haven’t ordered all the equipment we 
would need to meet present goals.” 

A company like Republic Aviation 
Corp. which is tooling up to produce the 
F-105 supersonic fighter-bomber for the 
Tactical Air Command need not fear any 
reduction in its present orders, he said. 
But he acknowledged that the volume 
of unit procurement slated for Republic 
under present goals would not be 
achieved if reductions are ordered in 
TAC strength, and that this would 
apply to other companies supplying 
close-support equipment to the USAF. 

In this connection, he noted that 
procurement of the Century series of 
fighters (mainly the North American 
F-100) has been insufficient to maintain 
TAC’s present force. e¢ 


Two-Place Super Sabre Makes First Flight 


Newest Super Sabre in the Air Force inventory is this two-place F-I00F, shown as it made 
its first flight at Los Angeles. North American Aviation says F-100F is supersonic in climbing 
flight. This version can be flown solo as a fighter-bomber or air superiority fighter or can 
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carry an observer or student in rear cockpit. 
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Planning Division 
Chief—Bert Moore 
Deputy—Jack Hilton 


AIR 


Systems Engineering Program 
Div. Div. 
Chief—D. S. King 


Radar Engineering 
Branch 
J. S. Turner 


Branch 
H. I. Metz 


Plant Engineering Branch 
R. J. Alpher 


How CAA’s New Offices Shape Up 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Director—D. D. Thomas 
Deputy—H. S. Chandler 


Facilities Opns. Branch Procedures Div. 
J. Watson 


Current Requirements Opns. Inspection 

Branch Branch E. Shores 

Robert Gayle D. Long Communications 

Future Requirements Opns. Management _ - 

Branch Branch , 

Lisle Ditzler R. Taylor Military Liaison Branch 
Fred Smith 

ATC Operations Div. Airspace Use Branch 

Chief—R. Sturtevant E. M. Mehrling ATC Procedures Branch 

Deputy—G. Pearson J. Gross 


NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Director—J. H. Tippets 
Deputy—P. Caporale 


Chief—W. Burko 
NavAid Engineering 


Chief—Unnamed 
Deputy—W. Hendershot 


Int’l Standards Branch 


Engineering Maintenance Operations 
Div. 
Chief—W. Boesch, Jr. 


Communications En- 
gineering Branch 
G. E. Goudie 


Flight Inspection Branch 
A. E. Jenks 











Lowen’s New Table of Organization 
For CAA Cuts ‘Chains of Command’ 


A major structural realignment of 
CAA will shortly be announced by Ad- 
ministrator Charles J. Lowen. Details 
are now being finalized and implemen- 
tation is imminent. 

Lowen has been shaping up his 
plan for some months. He has been 
working from a basic philosophy that if 
CAA is to fulfill its statutory respon- 
sibilities for operating the airways and 
administering safety, its organizational! 
structure must be stripped of its cumber- 
some “chains” of command. 

Partial blame for CAA’s failures in 
keeping up with the times has been 
placed on the agency’s physical makeup. 
Commerce Under Secretary Rothschild 


wryly declared that CAA has had 
“rouble keeping up with yesterday” 
without having the “ability to look 
ahead.” 


Now with a record near-$235 mil- 


lion pay for its programs in fiscal 


1957 and an even larger budget in 
preparation for the following year, 
Lowen wants a modern, streamlined 
agency to administer it. 


Lowen’s plan calls for each of 


his department heads to be completely 
and directly responsible for his area of 
assignment. The previous Administrator 
divided the responsibility among Office 
directors, assistant administrators and a 
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separate all-powerful planning section. 

Lowen already had implemented 
the first major portion of the reorgani- 
zation when on July 1 he created a 
separate Office of Air Traffic Control 
under David Thomas and a new Office 
of Air Navigation Facilities under 
Joseph Tippets. Operating under what 
Tippets calls a “togetherness” policy, 
Thomas and his aids will prescribe op- 
erating requirements and ANF will de- 
sign and install the facilities needed to 
meet them. 

The two staffs (see above for line- 
up) are already in high gear and well 
on their way to implementing the first 
phase of the telescoped airway plan 
for which Congress appropriated $75 
million. 

The balance of the reorganization 
is being built around this pivotal area. 
Program planning will become the re- 
sponsibility of each of the offices, rather 
than being vested in the hierarchy of 


“ivory tower” program coordinators. 
Here’s how the overall plan will take 
shape: 


® The Office of Program Planning, 
Research and Development will be abol- 
ished. Program planning officers will be 
reassigned directly into the Offices of 
Air Traffic Control, Navigation Facili- 
ties, Safety and Airports. 


® Two of the three posts of As- 
sistant Administrators will be elimi- 
nated: Operations and Program Coordi- 
nation. By this action, the office direc- 
tors assume full powers for their offices, 
reporting directly to the Administrator 
rather than through the “chains of com- 
mand.” In this way, the Administrator 
has a clear line of communication with 
each major function of his agency rather 
than having it “remoted” through cum- 
mersome executive layers. 

* A high-level position of research 
and development coordinator is being 
created to be directly responsible to the 
Administrator. His functions will be to 
serve as CAA liaison and coordinator of 
all interrelated activities with the mili- 
tary, ANDB, ACC, the office of Edward 
P. Curtis, and other high level inter- 
governmental activities directly and in- 
directly effecting CAA’s statutory au- 
thority. 

*A small research branch will be 
created for continuing CAA’s forecast 
activities, 

Lowen has deferred action at this 
time for creating a separate Office of 
Aircraft Engineering which presently 
functions under the Office of Aviation 
Safety. The Safety Office (which may 
undergo a name change) is not directly 
affected by the reorganization. How- 
ever, its director, Bill Davis, has been 
inaugurating some changes in its phi- 
losophy of operation. Armed with Low- 
en’s charge that CAA has been “dele- 
gating away its authority,” Davis is 
beginning a retrenchment of the de- 
signee system. 

About 75° of the CAA-designated 
inspectors and engineers will be re- 
placed by CAA-employed personnel over 
the next three years. The designee con- 
cept has not worked. Davis has found 
that it has cost as much if not more to 
supervise the designees than if CAA had 
retained the functions itself. CAA will 
begin hiring about 110 agents and engi- 
neers to replace the designees. However, 
certain of the designees will be left in 
“strategic spots.” 

Also on Lowen’s agenda is a proj- 
ect to strengthen the Indianapolis Tech- 
nical Development Center. Plans, Lowen 
told Congress, for broadening the Cen- 
ter’s scope were being readied, though 
no further word is now available. TDC, 
which has operated under the Program 
Planning Coordinator, probably will be 
placed directly under the Administrator 
or the new Development Coordinator 
when he is named. 

In Lowen’s own executive wing, he 
will work with his Deputy, James T. 
Pyle. The position of Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Administration will be 
retained to handle the many business, 
fiscal and housekeeping duties of the 
Agency. The post of Executive Assist- 
ant will be eliminated. oO@ 
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Curtiss-Wright Finds Profit in Diversification 


President Roy T. Hurley’s drive 
to diversify his already sprawling Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. bore fruit in two 
new fields this month: missiles and 
trucks. 

Utica-Bend Corp., a newly-formed 
subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright, was 
awarded a $36,077,000 Army contract 
to manufacture  two-and-a-half-ton 
trucks. This was followed shortly by 
a second Army contract of $16,565,000 
for production of the wire-guided Dart 
anti-tank missile. 

The new business for Curtiss- 
Wright stems directly from its pro- 
gram to aid the financially-distressed 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. The auto 
company was originally slated to get the 
contracts, but they were withheld by 
the Pentagon when Studebaker-Pack- 
ard appeared in imminent danger of 
collapse. A condition of their award 
was that Curtiss-Wright take over all 
the defense work of the auto company. 

The role of corporate Good Samari 
tan was an expensive one for Curtiss- 
Wright. Total cost of its assistance to 
Studebaker-Packard: $35 million in 
cash, underwriting a $15 million ex- 
tension in bank credit for the auto 
company, and an option to pay another 
$25 million for five million shares of 
Studebaker-Packard stock during the 
next two years. Main elements of the 
transaction: 

® Twelve-year lease of Studebaker- 
Packard plants at Utica, Mich., and 
South Bend, Ind., plus payment for all 
work in process, at a cost of $25 million 
cash. 

* Outright purchase of Aecrophysics 
Development Corp., Santa Barbara, 
Calif., for $10 million cash. (This was 
the wholly-owned Studebaker-Packard 
subsidiary which developed the Dart 
missile. ) 

* Arrangements to provide the 
auto company with an additional $15 
million in cash, presumably by under- 
writing an extension of its bank credit. 

* A three-year contract to provide 
management advice to Studebaker- 
Packard, which will continue to operate 
as a separate entity with its own direc 
tors and officers. 

*An agreement with Daimler- 
Benz A.G. of West Germany which 
will provide Studebaker-Packard with 
rights to important German develop- 
ments in the diesel and gasoline en- 
gine fields. 

* An option to buy five million 
shares of Studebaker-Packard stock 
during the next two years at $5 a 
share, contingent on the agreement of 
the auto company’s stockholders to ap- 
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prove the option and reduce par value 
ofgthe stock from $10 to $1 a share. 

Hurley predicts Curtiss-Wright 
will be able to put $200 million in de- 
fense business annually into the two 
leased plants of Utica-Bend, although 
he has not specified the work. Besides 
the Dart missile, to be built at the 
Utica plant, and the trucks, which will 
be built at South Bend, the new Cur- 
tiss-Wright subsidiary will also over- 
haul J47 engines and manufacture J57 
components under subcontract to Ford. 
In fact, Defense Department officials 
believe the latter activity will consti- 
tute the major work of the two plants. 
Hurley, however, has indicated that the 
leased plants can expect a substantial 
amount of subcontract work directly 
from Curtiss-Wright itself. 

Pentagon officials take 
their part of the transaction between 
the two companies, that not 
one dime of the taxpayers’ money was 
used to bail out Studebaker-Packard 
and that the Utica-Bend subsidiary of 
Curtiss-Wright will receive only those 
contracts the two plants normally could 
have expected had they remained part 
of a healthy Studebaker-Packard. 

“The key to the business actually 
was to plan on putting the defense 
business all in a subsidiary so that our 
business would be taken care of. That 


pride in 


noting 


was our primary purpose in the whole 


business,” explained Defense Secretary 


ARMY'S NEW DART anti-tank missile. It is wire guided, has a range of 
Based on a development by SNCA du Nord of France, the weapon was developed 
U.S. by Aerophysics Development Corp., formerly a subsidiary of Studebaker-Pac 


Charles Wilson in a press conference 
earlier this month. “If as a little divi 
dend on the side it made it possible to 
avoid a collapse of the Studebaker-Pack. 
ard Company, affecting their employes 
and 130,000 stockholders . that was 
a dividend on the side as far as we were 
concerned.” 

® Just how Curtiss-Wright will fare 
with its new automotive and missile ac- 
tivities, only the future can answer, 
Nobody in the Pentagon seriously be 
lieves Hurley has fallen heir to a “gilt 
edge bonanza,” as one official put it, 
pointing out that Curtiss-Wright has 
committed itself to a long-term invest- 
ment with no guarantee of any govern 
ment business beyond that which it can 
obtain through its own management 
and production ability. 

But Curtiss-Wright has prospered 
handsomely under Hurley’s diversifica- 
tion policies since he took over its 
direction and there is no reason to 


believe it will not continue this course, 
barring a general business recession and 


reduction in military 


000 


a substantial 
procurement. 


A-Plane Near 
First atomic-powered flying ve 
hicle will be ready in about two anda 
half years, Assistant Secretary of Navy 
for air Garrison Norton predicts. Pro 
will be considerably 


duction aircraft 


later. 


1000-2000 yards 
n the 
kard. 


Streamlined protuberances contain the wire. The solid-propellant rocket missile wil 


produced by Curtiss-Wright's new subsidiary, Utica-Bend Corp., under a 


$16,555,000 


Army contract. 
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Please send me further information on Ratio-Flo Pump. 
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Cessna 620 Makes Maiden Flight 


First flight of the Cessna Model 
620 four-engine executive transport was 
successfully accomplished, following 10 
days of taxi tests earlier in the month 
(American Aviation, August 13). The 
prototype was in the air for one hour 
and five minutes and was flown at an 
altitude of 12,000 feet. 

The flight was “beyond expecta- 
tions,” a company spokesman reported, 


with “everything going smoothly.” 


While it is too early to arrive at specific 
performance data, he said the initial 
flight indicated the 620 will more than 
meet previously released estimates. 
Flight tests are scheduled to continue 
throughout the year. 

Next formal announcement of the 
plane’s progress will be made Septem- 
ber 20, when Cessna officials will re- 
veal production and sales plans at a 
two-day open house in Wichita. 





CAA Evaluates 
Decca, AIL Taxi Radar 


Contestants in the CAA search for 
satisfactory airport surface detection ra- 
dar equipment at this time are units 
made in the U.S. and Great Britain. 

Equipment made by Decca, Ltd. 
and being installed at the Seattle-Ta- 
coma, Wash. airport will be evaluated 
in comparison with ASDE made by Air- 
borne Instruments Laboratories in the 
U.S. AIL equipment is being installed 
at the Idlewild, New York airport. 

The British equipment is reported 
to cost less and be more compactly pack- 
aged than similar U.S. equipment. It is 
said to operate in the “Q” band near 
34,000 megacycles and to permit reso- 
lution of such objects as runway lights 
and roadways as narrow as 10 feet, as 
well as the location where jet aircraft 
lan ‘ing parachutes are released on the 
runway. 

CAA’s evaluation is said to be con- 
cerned with satisfactory operation of the 
Decca unit’s utility as a taxi radar and 
with the effect of British design simpli- 
fication on maintenance problems. 


DOD Directive Orders 
Electronics Reliability 


Defense Department believes “a sig- 
nificant cause” for poor reliability of 
electronic equipment has been “the 
initiation of quantity production before 
product design is matured.” 
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A directive ordering a new 
cedure to be followed by military de- 


partments in approving new electronic 


pro- 


systems and equipment for service use 
was issued last month. It requires that 
pilot production of newly developed 
equipment and systems be carried out 
before quantity production is begun. 
Details of how the procedure will 





be applied are not yet established, but 
according to the DOD announcement 
size of the pilot run must be “enough 
models to permit a statistically sound 
determination of system reliability.” 
Announcement of the new attack 
on the problem came from J. M. Bridges, 
Director of Electronics, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Ap- 
plications Engineering. He said the time 
gained through prematurely procured 
items has been more than offset by 
later delays in production and in-service 
problems, and costly design changes. 


Contracts 


Commerce Dept. has announced the 
following contracts. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, contracts are with USAF: 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co, 
Minneapolis, four contracts totaling §7,- 
863,744 for automatic pilot systems, MA-3 
lab systems and facilities for WS-107A and 
WS-315A programs (intercontinental and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles). 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., $6,- 
745,000, facilities in support of C-132. 

Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas, $642,230 
and $783,511, radar sets and components. 

Admiral Corp., Chicago, $345,949 and $2,- 
347,447, receiver-transmitters and parts. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
$2,034,990 and $1,547,428, radio receiver-trans- 
mitters and components. 

Reeves Instrument Corp., New York 
City, $304,488, simulation problems, and $3,- 
128,419, bombing data computer. 

Convair-Ft. Worth, $308,000, 
facilities for B-58 program, and 
flight tests for F-102A. 

Boeing Airplane Co., $935,000 and $983,- 
000, facilities for production and flight test- 
ing of B-52, and $535,000, installation of 
bombing navigation radar systems in B-62. 

Lofstrand Co., Rockville, Md., $1,210,523, 
emergency personnel rocket propellant neu- 
tralizer. 





additional 
$2,441,000, 


Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., Detroit, $787,600 and $255,704, J6 
engines. 


B-52 Defensive System — A Robot Killer 


~— 



























Close-up view of B-52 tail shows radar-controlled defensive system which tracks, leads and 

destroys attacking fighters. Radar picks up enemy aircraft, feeds data into electronic brain 

which computes speed and distance data, then signals gunner to fire. System was develo 
for Air Force by American Bosch Arma Corp., Garden City, N. Y. 
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Here comes America’s first jet transport-tanker 
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majestically off one of the pro 


1 lines at Boeing's Transport 
1 plant is the nation’s first jet 
t-tanker, the KC-135. 
revolutionary new type of air 
a tanker that 


the performance of today’s jet 


Force 


bers and fighters, enabling them 
at the speeds and altitudes at 
The 


is also the first transport geared 


1ey operate most efficiently. 


lefense demands of the jet age. 
first KC-135 rolled out into the 
888th KC-97 


riven airplanes—came off another 


last of Boeing’s 


line in the same plant. Thus, during its 
40th anniversary vear, Boeing leaves be 
hind the age of piston-powered aviation. 
[he company, a pioneer in jet-flight de 
velopment, is now devoting its facilities 
to building jet aircraft cxclusively. In 
addition to the KC-135, 
tion includes the 707 
port, the eight-jet B-52 and the six-jet 
B-47 bombers. 

\lthough the first of its kind, the KC 
135 is a proven aircraft, backed by over 
two years of intensive flight testing of 
a prototype model. It incorporates refine- 


its jet produc- 
commercial trans- 


ments that could grow only out of actual 


In addition, Boeing’s 
unique experience with a prototype 
model helped cut production time on the 
first KC-135 by 20%. 

The first jet transport tanker comes 
logically from Boeing. For this company 
has designed and built more large, multi- 
jet aircraft than any other organization 
in the world, and pioneered and devel- 
oped aerial refueling. The new KC-135 
takes its place in the line of illustrious 
Boeing aircraft which have, over the past 
four decades, helped initiate 
new eras in both commercial and mili- 
tary aviation. 
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How Ryan Built Healthy $65-Million Backlog 


House that T. Claude Ryan built rests on firm foundation, with even division 
of military and commercial business, and diversity of products. 


SAN DIEGO—One of the smaller 
prime airframe companies now finds 
itself in a position which many of the 
industry’s giants might well envy—a 
backlog almost evenly divided between 
military and commercial work. 

The company is Ryan Aeronautical 
Corp., one of the few major companies 
in the aircraft industry still headed by 
its founder and president, T. Claude 
Ryan. 

Ryan’s backlog now stands at about 
$65 million. About 50% represents 
straight research and development ac- 
tivity directly for the armed forces and 
military work obtained from other 
manufacturers under subcontract. But 
about $32.5 million of Ryan’s future 
production is tied in with two jet 
transports, the Boeing 707 and the 
Douglas DC-8. 

*DC8 work involves output of 
the engine power packs—a field here- 
tofore virtually monopolized by Rohr 
Aircraft of nearby Chula Vista—and 
mow stands at $20 million. As of now 
the subcontract from Douglas involves 
power packs for the Pratt & Whitney 
J57 and J75. 

But if Trans Canada Air Lines’ 
order for DC-8s with British Rolls- 
Royce Conway turbofans becomes a 
trend, Ryan is hopeful that it will 
handle that production as well. Future 
DC8 orders will probably mean more 
J57 and J75 pods. 


$12.5 Million in Components 


* 707 component output by Ryan 
involves the aft and mid-fuselage sec- 
tions of the jet transport and the con- 
tract is presently worth only $12.5 mil- 
lion. (A similar Boeing subcontract calls 
for $12.5 million worth of aft fuselages 
for the military version of the same air- 
craft, the KC-135 Stratotanker.) Here, 
too, Ryan is convinced that as orders 
come in for the 707 from other air car- 
riers which have not yet decided, its 
Boeing subcontracts will grow. 

Actually Ryan is probably doing 
some other commercial work, but it 
cannot be stated certainly. The firm is 
producing hot parts for various military 
turbojet engines, including the P&W 
J57 and J75, the General Electric J47 
and J79, the Wright J65 and a new 
classified Allison powerplant reported to 
be in the 25,000-pound-thrust class. 

Although about 90° of Ryan’s J57 
and J75 work is for the Ford Aircraft 
Engine Division in Chicago, the re- 
mainder is for P&W proper and these 





T. Claude Ryan 


parts may end up in the commercial 
versions of the engines which P&W is 
supplying for the DC-8 and 707. The 
same applies to the J79, which is to 
be utilized in the Convair Skylark jet 
transport recently ordered by TWA and 
Delta Air Lines. 


Navigation System Promising 

® Also believed by Ryan officials to 
have good commercial possibilities is 
the company’s AN/APN-67 long-range 
automatic navigation system now in 
production for the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics. AN/APN-67, which incor- 
porates continuous wave radar and in- 
ertial guidance principles, uses no 
ground facilities of any sort. 

Described as having “the weight 
and size of one man,” AN/APN-67, 
which goes beyond shorter range DME 
and TACAN, provides continuous data 
on latitudinal and longitudinal position, 
ground miles covered, ground speed, 
course drift angle, course error and 
ground track. 

Ryan officials are convinced it will 
prove highly useful on transocean com- 
mercial flights because the pilot, by 
watching a single instrument, will be 
able to fly to any point in the world. 

The wind is not a factor, Ryan 
officials point out. The single instru- 
ment obtains its own data, integrates 
it and feeds it to visual indicators, 
enabling a commercial or military pilot 
to navigate completely automatically. 

But while Ryan prepares for pro- 
duction of DC-8 and 707 components 
and hopes for commercial uses of its 
automatic navigation device, the other 
half of the company’s backlog is not 
being ignored. 











® Officials candidly admit they 
would like to see a military airplane 
flying with the Ryan name. “Certainly 
we'd like a mass production contract for 
an airplane or a missile. But not at the 
expense of our research and develop. 
ment activities.” 


Strong in R&D Field 
It is in the R&D field that Ryan 


is strong. Its work force amounts to 
about 4,900 people at present but about 
800 of these are engineering personnel 
working in the airframe, propulsion and 
electronic fields. Many of the subcon- 
tracts Ryan holds from some of the 
bigger manufacturers of engines and 
airframes call for extensive research on 
its part. 

Included are such items as the 
thrust chamber for the Marquardt ram- 
jets for the Boeing Bomarc interceptor 
missile, the rocket engines for the Fire- 
stone Corporal missile for the Army, 
ramjets for the Hiller HOE-1 tip 
powered helicopter and special materiels 
for the afterburners and components of 
large turbojet engines of virtually every 
powerplant producer. 

On its prime R&D contracts, which 
involve 25°% of its total work, Ryan is 
evolving such things as electronic missile 
guidance systems, a helicopter hovering 
system for anti-submarine work, and its 
activities in continuous wave radar. 
Ryan considers itself the leader in the 
continuous wave radar field. 

Three Ryan activities, two involy- 
ing research and the third being a pro 
duction item, provide the greatest po 
tential for a missile or aircraft with 
Ryan’s name on it. 

©The Firebee, a target drone, 
is being purchased by all three mili 
tary services. Using either a Fair 
child J44 or a Continental J69 1,000 
pound-thrust turbojet, the Firebee simu 
lates the speed, altitude and maneuvers 
of a modern high-speed aircraft. Knows 
to the Army as the XM-21, to the Nav 
as the KDA-1 and to the AF as th 
Q-2, the Firebee, Ryan believes, ca 
be made into a true missile. 

® The Vertiplane, an Army-spor 
sored vertical-take-off aircraft which 
uses the deflected slipstream princip* 
(American Aviation, June 18, p. 37)- 

©The X-13 Vertijet, a delta-winf 
VTO for the USAF now undergoinf 
flight tests at Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Jet-powered (one British Roll 
Royce Avon), the X-13 tail-sitter m 
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Stripped for actionin..015 seconds... 
with Stores-Ejection Cartridges hy WINCHESTER: Uedlorn 


TRADEMARK 


WNCHESTER-WESTERN IS EQUIPPED TO HANDLE 
DESIGN, RESEARCH, TESTING 
AND PRODUCTION ON: 


cwder-actuated devices, ejection cartridges, 
‘al forming cartridges, and other packaged 
ver requirements 


listies research and cartridge development 
ition systems, primers, and jet re-ignition 
ridges 

ting mechanisms of many types 


ecision metal parts, extrusion, deep drawing 
nping, forging, screw machine work 


Mach 1 or better, the F-100 lets wing tanks “go” in a split second. As 
aircraft speeds increase, Winchester-Western’s complete mastery of internal 
and external ballistics becomes increasingly important to air frame manufac- 
turers. The same special instrumentation and knowledge that solved the 
F-100's wing tank ejection problems with a minimum of time and effort may 
literally save you months in answering a wide variety of problems dealing 
with thrusters, stores ejection or canopy removal. 

Winchester- Western's complete facilities and long experience with many 
varied types of armaments, cartridges, ignition systems and packaged power is 
constantly at the service of interested manufacturers and the Armed Forces. 

Research and Production facilities at Cleveland, Ohio, East Alton, Illinois 
and New Haven, Conn. 


Employment inquiries are invited from qualified engineers and scientists. 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 
Circle No. 13 on Reader Service Card. 
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Navy Takes Wraps Off Douglas XF5D 





New Douglas XF5D resembles F4D-! Skyray in appearance, but has a thinner wing, finer and longer fuselage, larger fuel capacity. Both are 


modified deltas. XF5D, called Skylancer, first flew April 21, with second prototype making initial flight two months later. It has more 
powerful version of Pratt & Whitney J57 than F4D-1. Douglas says extensive use of integrally stiffened wing skins permits wings to double 


as self-contain 


fuel tanks. Fuselage also has fuel cell. 





be the forerunner of Ryan’s re-entry 
into the military aircraft production 
business. Ryan, which built the first 
Navy gas-turbine-powered aircraft, the 
FR-1 Fireball and the XF2R, has not 
produced a military aircraft since it took 
over the North American Navion in 
1947 and made it the L-17B liaison 
plane for the USAF. 


If a production contract should ulti- 
mately result from the X-13, the Avon 
engine would certainly be replaced by a 
U.S.-built jet engine. 

(Ryan itself got out of the Navion 
business in 1955, selling all rights to 
the plane to Tubular Service and Engi- 
neering Corp. of Houston, Tex. Previ- 
ously, Ryan reports, Navion spares 
business had been running about §1 
million annually.) 


T. Claude Ryan’s firm, established 
in 1927, has other bread-and-butter 
items, including Ryan-designed fuel 
tanks with a capacity of 1,700 gallons 
for the B-47 bomber and 1,000-gallon 
tanks for the KC-97 tanker. 


* Nor do the above represent all of 
the company’s miscellaneous projects. 
The experimental laboratory now has 77 
projects under way, shaking down 
various items and components for pro- 
duction. Included are such activities as 
honeycomb sandwich materials and 
pneumatic ducting. However, company 
officials report, no studies are under way 
on reverse thrust or noise suppression 
devices for turbojet engines. 


Ryan is therefore presently a com- 
pany competing for business in many 
fields of aviation endeavor. Based on its 
past record, other firms will be feeling 
the effect of that competition for we 


years to come. 
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L. A. Weather Service Makes Hit With Pilots 


Continuous automatic aviation 
weather broadcast recently instituted in 
Los Angeles is receiving favorable com- 
ments from pilots, but the workload re- 
quired for the operation is turning out 
to be somewhat greater than anticipated. 

Operated jointly by the USS. 
Weather Bureau and the CAA, the new 
broadcast over the Los Angeles CAA 
low frequency radio range (332 KCS) 
transmits flying weather forecasts for 
the Los Angeles area and for routes to 
San Francisco, San Diego, Las Vegas 
and Phoenix. It also provides current 
weather reports from selected stations, 
pilot reports and winds aloft forecasts. 
In addition, it includes notices to air- 
men, warnings to small aircraft and 
other advisories for the safety of pilots. 

The broadcast is now being op- 
erated 16 hours daily from 9 a.m. to 
1 a.m. and later is to become a 24-hour 
service. 


The new equipment includes a 
specially designed recorder and repeater 
containing 10 individual units operating 
in rotation. Fresh weather reports are 
placed into the broadcast once each hour 
and more often when required. The 
broadcast usually can be heard up to 
125 miles. 

With most types of receivers the 
voice broadcast can be subdued so as to 
use radio range air navigation signals 
which are transmitted on the same fre- 
quency. For emergency communication, 
the broadcast can be cut off and the 
channel used for ground to plane broad- 
casts. 

The Los Angeles installation is the 
first of its kind, although a similar ex- 
perimental unit has been in operation 
in the Washington, D. C. area. There 
are plans eventually to establish 88 sta- 
tions to provide a network covering the 
entire U.S. 


Airways Plan Means More Electronics $ $ 


CAA’s telescoped airways program 
should result in $40-$45 million in new 
business for the electronic industry, or 
about half of the $94 million appropri- 
ated this year for airways’ establishment. 
CAA will place orders for electronic 
equipment this year that will be more 
than double what it has spent cumula- 
tively in the past five years. 

Because CAA is buying time in get- 
ting its five-year plan into effect in three 
years, contracts will be let on the basis 
of delivery schedule as well as the low- 
est qualified bid. CAA also expects to 
tap more than one source on certain 
items instead of awarding just one con- 


tract to one company in the interests of 
time. 

Invitations to bid are being sent out as 
quickly as possible. Items to be ordered 
for the fiscal 1957 program and number 
of sources being asked to bid are: 156 
VOR omniranges with 10-15 sources 
available; 25 airport surveillance radar 
systems and 31 long range radars, 20 
companies; VHF-UHF ground commv- 
nications equipment, 30 firms; airborne 
communications and flight check equip- 
ment, 20 companies. Balance of the e 
tablishment money is earmarked for 
structures, towers, cables and other com- 
ponents as well as installation costs. 
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This is a Honeywell Thermal Sensor 

which converts minute cooling variations 

into electrical signals. Honeywell has harnessed 
these signals for use in liquid level sensing 
systems having response times of from one 

to four seconds. These systems are ideal for 
in-flight and ground refueling, center of 

gravity control, and independent high 

and low level warning systems. 

Lightweight, simple, safe, they are vital 


to precision aircraft fuel management. 
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Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: Aviation Electric Ltd., 
200 Lovrentien Bivd., St. Lovrent, Montreal 9, Quebec 








(Good Service 
(Sood Business 


The importance of service is perhaps better understood 
by airline operators than by any other group of business- 
men. The phenomenal growth of the airline industry itself 
is based on a dynamic program of constantly striving for 
better and ever better service standards. 


We, of the Scintilla Division of Bendix*, have over the 
years made every effort to aid the airlines in accomplishing 
this worthwhile achievement. 


Service to us means: producing the finest and most modern 
ignition equipment that creative engineering and manuv- 
facturing skill can achieve, and, of equal importance, 
service means backing this equipment with a complete 
and efficient organization of trained service specialists 
whose every effort is given to insure that the customer 
receives full benefit of the quality and performance built 
into the equipment. Our extensive service organization has 
specialized in ignition equipment for over thirty years. 


Airlines specifying Bendix jet ignition equipment have the 
definite assurance that jet service will in every respect 
match the excellent service we have given on piston engine 
equipment that has made Bendix—The Most Trusted 
Name In Ignition. Trademark 
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ELECTRONICS 


Uniterm: New Logic for Scientific Research 


‘Access words’ speed up storage and retrieval of information much 
the same way data-processing machines handle numbers. 





By HENRY P. STEIER 


“You're not talking today about 
the right and the left hands each know- 
ing what the other is doing. You're 
talking about an octopus.” 

This is the way the problem of 
technical information dissemination in 
the big push for U.S. technological su- 
premacy was expressed by Lynn Bart- 
lett, Jr., president of Information for 
Industry, Inc. 

Information for Industry was organ- 
ized in March, 1955. Its purpose is to 
give information service to technical re- 
search. Organizing and coordinating 
technical research is playing a bigger 
role in our purposeful conquest of the 
future than ever before. 


The techniques of formal logic that 
IFI is applying to its job are being sold 
to industry in the form of a patent serv- 
ice. However, the service grew out of 
a military need for better organization 
and coordination of information and 
has been applied to military projects for 
a number of years. 

After World War II the govern- 
ment recognized the need for a better 
way of storing and retrieving the mass 
of technological data at hand. Obviously 


the job fell into the category of library 
science, but that science needed some 
new application of logic. 

® Storing and retrieving informa- 
tion is a problem that has faced Ameri- 
can business for a long time, but it is 
now admitted to have reached unman- 
ageable proportions. Where to file it? 
How to file it? Where to find it? These 
questions plague all participants in mod- 
ern society from stenographers to sci- 
entists, 

Modern business sails on a sea of 
paper. Most of it is in file cabinets. The 
information on paper, for many, is be- 
coming hopelessly inaccessible by reason 
of sheer volume, and vagaries of classi- 
fications and indexing language terms 
used to try to make it retrievable. 


Language Inadequate 

It is unfortunate that language does 
not have the logic that exists in num- 
bers, or that number combinations could 
not easily be remembered as a substi- 
tute for words. Storing and retrieving 
information would be much easier if 
this were so. 

However, we have a word language 
and must live with it, even though it 
often fails to be logical in its applica- 


tion. Every minute of the day people 
pick and choose words to get informa- 
tion and to file information. Unfortu- 
nately they do not all use the same 
terms to describe the same thing. 

* Recent elevation of the Air Office 
of Scientific Research to a position on 
a level with other Air Research and 
Development Command Centers is testi- 
mony that in the engineering sciences 
need-to-know is acute. 

The first order of business for OSR 
is systematic sharing and communication 
of new ideas. This is being done to 
aid scientists to know what is going on 
outside their specific fields, and to speed- 
up the “chain-reaction” described re- 
cently by Dr. Irving Wolff, vice presi- 
dent-research, RCA, as the effect in 
which “discoveries generate new dis- 
coveries.” 

Faced with a conglomerate mass of 
information held in tens of thousands 
of technical reports and with more in 
development, the armed services in 1953 
organized an agency to attack the task 
of organizing information storage and 
retrieval methods. 

The Armed Services Technical In- 
formation Agency (ASTIA) was formed 
by the Defense Department. Then in 
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In a new system designed to aid research, pages in an index would be turned to find numbers common to UNITERMS. Uniterms are 
vocatulary “bits.” When combined as shown for “jamming” and “radar” they narrow down an idea. By comparing numbers common 
to each Uniterm new patent ideas can be quickly found in a number index as shown by inset. Prepared by Information for Industry, 
Inc., the Uniterm system is being used by another company, Documentation, Inc. Documentation conceived idea and has been using 


it for military state-of-the-art information handling. 
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1953, Mortimer Taube, a logician with 
a PhD in philosophy and chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s technical 
information service, told ASTIA he 
thought he could help them. 

With a $35,000 contract from the 
government, Taube organized Docu- 
mentation, Inc. The concept of the Uni- 
term, being used by IFI in its service, 
was then developed under Documenta- 
tion, Inc. Uniterms are access words 
that speed up retrieval of filed infor- 
mation and permit handling language 
in a way very much like the way com- 
puters and data-processing machines 
handle numbers. 


Idea Basically Simple 

* Like good logic, the Uniterm 
idea is startingly simple. However, just 
as with computers, a program language 
must first be established. In a given sci- 
entific field that is to use the Uniterm 
system, a vocabulary must be estab- 
lished. 

Under what category is a document 
to be indexed? This is the universal 
problem, in any business. In the engi- 
neering sciences it is getting more and 
more difficult to make this decision. 

As Bartlett put it, “In the field 
of chemistry, all you have to do is knock 
two beakers together these days and 
you have a new compound.” A report 
on the compound might have many 
basic words under which the material 
could be indexed in a file. A researcher 
could look a long time for all infor- 
mation on one of the multi-named 
chemical combinations. 

The same is true in electronics. The 
word combinations are practically un- 
limited as this field expands its appli- 
cation and complexity. An electronic 
idea might easily include electronic 
terms together with atomic science and 
chemical terms. An atomic clock re- 
cently patented operates using frequency 
modulated waves whose passage through 
a crystal produces pulses because of the 
atomic structure of the crystal. The 
combination of ideas here would per- 
plex anyone selecting cross-indexing 
words, and multiply the size of the file. 
Knocking together two transistors and 
a’ battery produces many new electronic 
“compounds” also, 

To apply Uniterm the total num- 
ber of subject headings must first be 
determined. The total number is less 
than one would think. For their patent 
service on electronics IFI found 2,911 
words to be all that were necessary. 

* According to Eugene Miller, vice 
president of both Documentation, Inc. 
and IFI, the average college graduate 
has a vocabulary of 3,000 words. So a 
user of Uniterm would have little trou- 
ble fitting his between the ears “com- 
puter” vocabulary to that of the system. 
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Representation of foundation for the Uni- 

term concept. Each circle encloses all in- 

formation on subject named. Shaded areas 

represent information common to two sub- 

jects. Dark area symbolizes information 

common to three Uniterms. These might be 
for example radar-traffic-control. 


A new electronics patent index just 
published by IFI illustrates application 
of the Uniterm system. Each patent is- 
sued in 1955 is given an index number 
starting with “1” for the lowest patent 
number and then consecutively on up 
to the highest patent number. This in 
the 1955 index was 3,130, the total 
number of electronics patents issued in 
that year. 

Then a corps of electronics engi- 
neers surveyed the patents for single- 
word subject headings, or Uniterms. 
Some for example are: accelerometer, 
calibration, casing, climb, rate, radar, 
jamming, “wobbulator,” etc. 





These subject headings represent a 
broad interpretation of the electronics 
art. They might be components, mate- 
rials, properties, circuit, arrangements, 
systems, applications, techniques, etc. 

The headings are printed on loose- 
leaf cards in alphabetical order. Two 
identical sets of cards are placed side 
by side in a looseleaf folder. As in 
language, any combination of these 
terms would define more specific or 
narrower concepts than a single Uni- 
term. 

Posted under each Uniterm on the 
cards might be any of the numbers 
from “1” to “3,130” representing those 
patents that contain information deal- 
ing with the Uniterm subject. 

®In the IFI index two identical 
sets of cards are placed side by side in 
a looseleaf card binder. A_ researcher 
who might wish to find patent infor- 
mation dealing with “radar jamming” 
would open one set of cards to “radar” 
and the other to “jamming.” By com- 
paring index numbers which are the 
same and which appear under each of 
the two Uniterms, the searcher can find 
patents which apply to radar jamming. 

If an even narrower area of infor- 
mation is desired, three Uniterms may 
be compared. An item such as “counters 
in frequency-modulated altimeters” 
would call for picking out all common 
index numbers that appear beneath each 
of these words in the index. 

IFI supplies another index contain- 
ing U.S. patent numbers, patent name 
headings, and one primary claim to- 
gether with a patent drawing. These are 
printed from the Official Gazette of the 





Collins Radio, 24. 


* Old applications. 


1955.) 





Assignments of Electronics Patents Issued in 1955 


© Total number of patents issued in 1955 was 3,130. Division of the 
total according to the assignees’ major field of endeavor was: entertain- 
ment and appliance industry, 674; telephone, telegraph and teletype, 264; 
atomic energy, 220; aircraft and guided missiles, 151; petroleum, 92; 
business machines, 72; no specific field, 1,657. 

© Corporate patent assignees receiving the major numbers of patents 
were: Radio Corp. of America, 262; Bell Telephone Laboratories, 170; 
General Electric Co., 118; Westinghouse Electric Corp., 85; International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp., 51; Bendix Aviation Corp., 50; Raytheon 
Manufacturing Corp., 44; Stromberg Carlson, 32; International Business 
Machines Corp., 30; DuMont Laboratories, 29; Sperry Rand Corp., 26; 


e Federal Agencies* as assignees receiving patents were: Secretary 
of the Navy, 150; Atomic Energy Commission, 80; Secretary of the Army, 
46; Secretary of War, 46; Secretary of the Air Force, 10; Secretary of 
Commerce, 8; Secretary of the Interior, 2; Secretary of Agriculture, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and US.A., 1 each. 

e Airframe companies as assignees received a total of 31 patents 
as follows: North American Aviation, Inc., 12; Northrop Aircraft Inc., 11; 
Boeing Airplane Co., 3; Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 2; Bell Aircraft Corp., 
2; Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co., 1. 


(Information above was obtained from a newly prepared Index using 
the “Uniterm” unit of vocabulary for quick access to the information. The 
Uniterm Electronics Patents Service is being offered by Information for 
Industry, Inc. Electronics patents issued in the first six months of 1956 
mounted to 3,084. This indicates accelerated work by the U. S. Patent Office 
in catching up with a reported backlog of 225,000 applications as of Oct., 
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U.S. Patent Office. These “briefs” are 
filed in the index in serial fashion by 
numbers from “1” to “3,130.” 


The Electronics Uniterm Index also 
contains lists of patent assignees, official 
patent numbers and patentees, all keyed 
to the IFI assigned patent numbers. 

What has been achieved by this 
application of the Uniterm idea is the 
development of what data-processing 
engineers call a Random Access File. 
Said Dr. Taube: “There’s nothing a big 
electronic computer can do that you 
cannot do with a set of hand sorted 
cards.” 


Searching for Machines 


® Meanwhile, engineers in the data- 
processing field are searching for ma- 
chines that will do the job now being 
done by Uniterm. Dr. Taube said 
Documentation, Inc. is also searching 
for an effective machine technique using 
Uniterm. 

The big factors in machine search- 
ing are cost and vocabulary. The ideal 
would be a true random access machine. 
Information stored on magnetic tapes 
and drums must generally be pulled out 
by running through all the information 
recorded until the item wanted is 
reached. This sequential search method 
wastes time and costs money in terms of 
equipment needed. 

Other devices use a multiplicity of 
reading heads to narrow down the 
search speed needed. Companies like 
International Business Machines, Inc. 
and others in the field have been look- 
ing at Random Access techniques using 
juke-box type recording disks in great 
numbers. 

In this way items can be separated 
mechanically. Still the systems end up 
as sequential random access devices. A 
separate reading head and disk for each 
bit of information becomes the unde- 
sirable ultimate when the disk idea of 
random access is carried to the extreme 
for quick access time. 

® Closest to the idea of a machine 
specifically developed and in use for in- 
formation-searching is the Minicard li- 
brary developed by Eastman Kodak Co. 
It is said to permit a 1,000-to-1 reduction 
in space requirements for storing infor- 
mation. It was designed to automatically 

h for and extract information from 

rary of film strips containing photo- 

hed information. 

Short filmstrips are placed on skew- 

An indexing code is printed along 

edge of the strips. Slits along the 

fit over the skewer. To select in- 
ation the strips are photoelectrically 

red and selected for projection on a 

n. This is done by operator choice 
of the classification terms in which he is 
inte rested. 

Input to Minicard is a problem. 
Filnis must be made and, according to 
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persons acquainted with the machine, 
published figures of storage space and 
speed assume equal loading of all pages 
of microfilmed information. This they 
say is not so. 

® At present Dr. Taube is pursuing 
the idea of a generalized storage and 
retrieval vocabulary for use with a low- 
cost system. IFI previously prepared a 
Uniterm index for 6,065 chemical pat- 
ents issued in 1955. 

According to Taube, the older chem- 
ical industry vocabulary is more “hard- 
ened” than in the electronics industry. 
Establishment of a generalized vocabu- 
lary acceptable to all industry for in- 
formation-handling by Uniterm means 
will probably be easier in chemistry than 
in the electronic case. 

The chemical industry has already 
shown great interest in the Uniterm 
patent index service, with names like 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Co., Dow Chem- 
ical Co. and Celanese Corp. of America 
listed among the many clients. 


Electronics Industry Interested 


The electronics industry has already 
shown interest in both the patent index 
service of IFI just published and also 
in its application to their internal re- 
search problems. Some of the electronics 
giants in the U.S. are considering go- 
ing over to Uniterms for all their filed 
information. Others are viewing it 
cautiously with an eye to “we'll see what 
happens.” In any event, the “Ask Sam” 
method of retrieving information is be- 
coming recognized as nearly useless in 
modern research and development ac- 
tivity as not filing it at all. 

*To keep up with the growing 
complexity of accomplishments outside 
their individual specialized fields, engi- 
neers are going to need aid in searching 
the field for ideas. The weapons system 
concept is a manifestation of the ac- 
complishments possible when there is a 
real cross-breeding of ideas from all the 
sciences. 

This Uniterm principle is being put 
to use now by the Office of Scientific 
Research in its quest for new cockpit 
instrumentation principles that show 
TV or other pictorial information in 
place of numbers and letters that require 
mental conversion. 

Spearheading this effort is the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. With a feasibility 
contract awarded by OSR, Douglas is 
studying the state-of-the-art in instru- 
mentation on a continuing basis. 

*Among the 24 sub-contractors 
playing a part in the program is Docu- 
mentation Inc. For two years, Docu- 
mentation has been collecting reports, 
abstracts and other information on the 
instrumentation problem. The organiza- 
tion and coordination of this work 


is being handled with the Uniterm sys- 
tem. 
So far 12,000 reports have been col- 
lected and analyzed for Uniterm index- 
ing. Although classified and unclassified 
information is included in the instru- 
mentation index, it is sent as a classified 
package each six months to participants 
in the program. It is also sent to some 
400 other interested groups. 

Some idea of the unification of ideas 
that can be achieved will be realized 
when it is considered that there are 546 
names on the instrumentation index 
mailing list. Users of the information 
will probably exceed that number by 
many times. The vocabulary of their 
work will undoubtedly become more 
uniform and understandable, ideas better 
integrated, manpower better used. 

Dr. Taube believes the day will 
come when a central agency will be 
quickly able to answer all questions put 
to it by anyone. Machines will perform 
rapid searches and information may 
even be transmitted by wire or radio in 
a few minutes after the questions are 
asked. 


GE Gets $12 Million 
Data-Link Contract 


General Electric Co. has received a 
$12-million Air Force production con- 
tract for airborne data link units. The 
units will be used to receive coded in- 
structions in digital form from ground- 
based control systems such as SAGE. 

The units to be produced by GE’s 
Light Military Equipment Department 
will be used to receive heading, altitude 
and speed information for pilot guid- 
ance in the initial stages of interception 
missions. 

Data received by ground-based 
radars in the air defense system will be 
computer-processed and then automati- 
cally radioed to individual aircraft. GE 
said the intercept information could also 
be fed to aircraft for automatic control 
or to guided missiles. 

Total estimated expenditures for air- 
borne radio equipment in the Air Force 
program requirement for 1956 was given 
as $49 million in House Appropriation 
Subcommittee hearings earlier this year. 
Estimate for 1957 was given as $151 
million. 


Skiatron Adapts Tube 


Skiatron Electronics and Television 
Corp. has adapted its Dark Trace tube 
for use with a data inserter system. 
The Dark Trace cathode ray tube re- 
tains an image indefinitely until it is 
deliberately erased electrically. Now, a 
system developed for the Navy permits 
an operator to superimpose pertinent 
data on a dark trace tube radar image 
and then transmit both types of data 
over a telephone line. 
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This new and advanced navigation in- 
strumentation system is a complete 
PACKAGE, consisting of single or dual 
omnirange equipment, teamed with the 
new ARC COURSE DIRECTOR. 

The COURSE DIRECTOR consists 
of a computer which gives precise steer- 
ing data and a compass slaved gyro 
which provides stabilized, accurate, di- 
rectional information. 

The system supplies the pilot with 
AUTOMATICALLY COMPUTED 
steering information on all ENROUTE 
OMNI TRACKS, HOLDING, IN- 
BOUND, OR OUTBOUND ILS OP- 
ERATIONS, thus providing PRECISE 
APPROACHES. Complete automatic 





Y TO PINPOINT NAVIGATION 


Omni/ILS Plus ARC’s New Course Director 


crosswind compensation is provided for 
ALL operations. 

The computer performs all your cal- 
culations and presents correct steering 
data directly on the cross-pointer meter. 
The gyro needs no resetting at any time, 
since precession is completely compen- 
sated. You simply set in your selected 
course and steer to keep the needle cen- 
tered. The system will then either inter- 
cept or precisely follow the desired 
track as required. 

So — fly with pinpoint precision — 
greater ease and increased safety. Sec 
your nearest ARC Dealer or write us 
today for complete detailed illustrated 
literature. 


Omni Receivers * 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators * UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters 
* 8 Watt Audio Amplifiers * 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers * LF Receivers and Loop 
Direction Finders * CD-1 Course Directors 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


‘Aircraft Radio Corporation BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Why Lear is Optimistic About European Move 


One of the extracurricular activities 
William P. Lear has undertaken in his 
novel European venture is an educa- 
tional campaign to get Europeans to 
quit referring to business planes—like 
his Cessna 310—as sport planes. 

This is a throw-back to an old at- 
titude toward aircraft of this type and 
it has deterred business flying progress 
in Europe. But it’s growing now and 
Lear predicts that in the next five years 
it will advance to the point where it 
equals business flying in the United 
States; perhaps even exceed it. Partic- 
ularly if they'll drop the term “sport 
plane” from the category. 

Lear, Inc., with its new subsidiary 
system in Europe, is out to help the 
cause along in a practical way. Its first 
contribution along this line will be a 
complete service setup for radio, radar, 
direction finder, omni, autopilot and ap- 
proach coupler and similar equipment 
at the Swiss subsidiary’s base at Geneva. 


Exploring Opportunities 

Bill Lear didn’t establish his head- 
quarters in Geneva—in September, 1955 
—primarily to lend a helping hand to 
European business flying. That’s a 
bonus. He went to Switzerland to ex- 
plore the opportunities in the European 
area for engineering development and 
new products. Subsidiaries have been 
formed at Geneva and at Munich, Ger- 
many, and will be retained on a per- 
manent basis, he said. 


* One reason Lear is confident busi- 
ness flying will grow so rapidly in 
Europe is that it is easier to build new 
airports than it is to build new roads. 
The property ownership system in Eur- 
ope makes it more difficult to obtain 
rights-of-way than to buy a parcel for 
an airport site. “Transportation growth 
in Europe will be in the air,” said Lear. 

Omnis also are now being estab- 
lished in Europe, where in the past 
pilots had to depend on radio direction 
finders. Lear’s estimate is that there wiil 
be 50 omnis in operation in Switzerland 
and the free countries bordering it 
withi another year. 
ar already has sold two Lear- 
1 Europe and in October he flies 
m Learstar over to be based at 
i. Meanwhile, the Cessna 310 he 

flying has become one of the 
videly known business planes in 

because of his frequent flights 
to Fr nkfort, Munich, Paris and other 
points including through the corridor 
to Be: in. 

A:rport personnel call him Mr. B. 

» net for Bill Lear, but for blind 
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landing, because of the ease in which 
he flies weather. There’s a keen interest 
in Europe in instrument flying, Lear 
reports. 


® In Santa Monica recently—on his 
sixth trip so far this year in “commut- 
ing” between his new home in Geneva 
and his company’s general offices in 
California—Lear told American Avia- 
tion his company had received several 
offers from European interests seeking 
to buy into the Lear operation, but that 
all had been rejected. 

“We want to retain the freedom of 
a wholly-owned operation,” said Lear. 

He also declared he was even more 
enthusiastic now about the long-range 
possibilities of the European venture 
than when he first went over. One rea- 
son for this is the quality of the engi- 
neers available. “We're getting very 
good engineers with fine training in 
fundamentals,” Lear said. 

They’re not easy to hire, however. 
It takes three or four months of nego- 
tiations to land an engineer in Europe. 
In the first place, employment is 100% 
in West Germany, Switzerland and 
England. Then, Europeans emphasize 
long-range security—they like to work 
for one company over a long period of 
time—and a U.S. concern locating in 
Europe is apt to be suspected of being 
only temporary. Lear is answering this 
with plans for the building of its own 
facilities to take the place of the pres- 
ent leased facilities both at Geneva and 
Munich. 


® Lear’s Swiss subsidiary now has 
about 80 employees on the job at 


Geneva, 12 being design engineers. 

It is Lear’s plan to remain in Eur- 
ope for about two more years, after 
which he will return to Santa Monica. 
At that time, his son, William P. Lear, 
Jr., is scheduled to head up the Euro 
pean operation. Young Lear recently 
joined the firm in Geneva after a term 
with another company in Texas. 


That Russian Mixup 

Lear’s recent Santa Monica visit 
was his first since his flight to Moscow 
which resulted in so much misinforma- 
tion in news dispatches from the Rus- 
sian capital. The trouble was caused by 
a reporter, who knew little about avia- 
tion or Bill Lear, and built up a dis- 
patch indicating the manufacturer had 
exposed classified equipment to the Rus- 
sians. Bill’s Cessna 310 was well 
equipped, but with nothing that any- 
body couldn’t have bought off the shelf 
from a Lear distributor in Europe. 


Lear’s comments on the Tu-104 jet 
transport, which he inspected in detail, 
are interesting. The radio equipment, he 
said, was identical with that produced 
by Bendix in 1940 to 1942. The auto 
pilot was the same as a C-2, the Norden 
bombsight autopilot made by Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell. The directional gyro 
control was in the nose of the aircraft, 
or as Lear put it, “right where it be- 
longed on a bomber.” VFH navigation 
equipment was the same as an SCR-522 
in every detail, including the four fre- 
quencies. 

The mapping-type radar looked as 
if it had just came off the shelf of 
one of our American radar manufac- 
turers—and, again, it was right down 
in the nose where it obviously could be 
used for bombing purposes. The Tu-104 
had two radio altimeters, one called 
a high-altitude altimeter, the other one 
called a low-altitude altimeter. Lear 
said the Russians are reported to have 
become proficient in making low ap- 
proaches, using a direction-finder and 
a beacon at the end of the runway 
and the altimeter. He assumed this 
was the reason for the dual altimeter 
arrangement. 

Lear said it was evident not much 
is being done in developing radio and 
navigation equipment for aircraft in 
Russia. But he said he felt the Rus- 
sians probably were jumping over the 
equipment for automation, navigation 
and communication in aircraft to con- 
centrate on ultimate weapons. 

“In other words, they’re not be- 
hind in the development of things they 


regard as more important,” explained 
Lear. oe 
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Whatever else the Russians may 
have, they don’t have anything as fast 
as the Air Force’s F-104A. 

This comforting assurance comes 
from W. P. Ralston, chief project engi- 
neer on Lockheed’s new fighter. With 
the F-104A, the air industry is now 
pushing the heat barrier, says Ralston. 

® We're on the outer limits of plas- 
tic canopies, because more speed would 
cause them to soften and fail, Ralston 
explains. “And I mean right on the 
border,” he added. “If it weren’t for the 
cool air in the cockpit—to make it liv- 
able for the pilot—we would be past 
the limit.” 

If an airplane to go faster than 
the F-104A is to be built, it will have 
to have something besides plastic for 
the bubble over the pilot’s head, the 
Lockheed engineer declared. 

The F-104A uses few critical ma- 
terials, Ralston disclosed. It has only 
a few pounds of titanium and no forg- 
ings requiring use of the Air Force's 
heavy press program. It’s an airplane 
that can be built in any competent air- 
craft factory. 

® Ralston revealed that in certain 
heat regimes Lockheed’s designers found 





F-104A Meets the ‘Heat Barrier’ 


By FRED HUNTEX 


they could actually save weight by using 
heat treatable stainless steel instead of 
titanium. It was also found that use of 
aged 24S aluminum in other heat 
ranges could save weight over normally 
stronger 75S. Latter loses strength 
rapidly at temperatures over 250 degrees. 
At 250 degrees, 24S also loses strength, 
but more slowly. 

Any time you see a picture of the 
F-104A, you'll note dust covers over the 
air inlets for the engines. They're to 
keep out dust and also to guard the 
configuration of the inlets from prying 
eyes. Lockheed’s air inlet design is not 
only a military secret, but a trade secret. 
The F-104A has the best inlet air dis- 
tribution of any aircraft, Ralston avers. 
The configuration provides higher ram 
to the engine; important at Mach 2 
(more than 1,300 mph above 30,000 
feet) when the engine with its after- 
burner is developing half its thrust 
as ramjet. 

Lockheed’s preliminary design 
group designed more than 100 airplanes 
before putting together the final blue- 
prints on the F-104A. Before arriving 
at the short, stiff wing, which is one 
of the speed secrets of the F-104A, Lock- 
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Aircraft seats? 


— then you ought 


to know ELLIS CLARK! 


He’s the “conscience” behind TECO 
Purchasing — especially where your 
best interests are concerned. As an 
able sales engineering representative, 
_ Ellis is widely known in aviation 


circles for his sound advice and know-how 


on airline seats } 


Ellis knows airline seats because he’s with em 
every day, full time! As with TECO, it’s his 
livelihood, receiving his full attention — helping 
to produce the best airline seats you can buy! No 
matter under which job hat you know Ellis - 
— take it from us and our satisfied customers , 


you've got the right man — from TECO! 


rl E|¢/0| INC. 


3210 WINONA AVENUE * BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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heed designed dozens of swept-wing 
and delta-wing planes, Ralston said, 
The F-104A wing carries dynamic loads 
of more than a ton per square foot. 

® The Lockheed fighter is neither 
a hot-rod nor a stripped-down job, 
Ralston explains. “It’s a pilot’s airplane,” 
he declared. Herman Salmon, Lock- 
heed’s chief engineering test pilot, de- 
scribed the super speedster as “easier 
to fly than the T-33.” 

But cutting weight to a minimum 
was one of the three avenues Lockheed 
traveled in making the F-104A so fast. 
The other two were to cut drag to a 
minimum and to find a suitable engine 
to fit the plane’s small frontal area. 
The latter was accomplished by using 
General Electric’s J79 engine. This is 
about the same size and weight as 
the Curtiss-Wright J65 that powered 
the prototype XF-104, but develops 
more thrust. Lockheed had 230 engi- 
neers assigned to the F-104 project. 

Lockheed attacked the weight prob- 
lem by setting up a target weight and 
then apportioning so many pounds to 
each design group. Each group super- 
visor broke up his components into 
pounds. Then each designer set out 
to beat the weight he had been assigned. 

In fashioning an airplane weight 
is saved not by whittling, but by mak- 
ing one thing do the work of two or 
three, Ralston pointed out. For example, 
the F-104A’s dive-flap housing had to 
be strong enough to take the loads when 
the flaps are opened at high speed. There 
is no need for this strong structural 
member to use up weight for only one 
purpose. So, on the F-104A, it serves 
as dive-flap pivot fitting, air engine 
mount fitting and splices the bulkhead 
together. 

“And just to make it lighter we 
used part of the strength of the dive- 
flap hydraulic cylinder to make up the 
strength of the housing,” said Ralston. 

® The downward ejection seat in 
the F-104A weighs slightly more than 
an upward ejection seat, but it saved 
weight overall because it has a simple 
unlatch-it-and-open-it-yourself canopy in- 
stead of a power-operated canopy with 
heavy rollers, heavy framing and electric- 
motor drive screw jacks. A_ power- 
operated canopy weighs 24 to 4 times 
as much as the canopy on the F-104A. 

Despite its high performance ca- 
pabilities, the F-104A has a reasonable 
price tag, Ralston said. Actually, he 
said, the Air Force can buy two of the 
lightweight F-104As for the price of one 
big jet fighter. Lockheed also has “pro- 
ductionized” the plane for high rate 
production. If need be, it could ‘um 
out 15 planes a day. 

Ralston estimated that by ma‘cing 
the F-104A easy to build Lockheed 
would save the Air Force $38,000,000. 
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the GAZELLE 1,260-2,000 s.h.p. 
Gas Turbine Engine 


ves ae 7: This rugged new free-turbine engine of notable per- 
formance for gas turbine-powered helicopters will 
- - power the twin rotor Bristol 192, adopted by the 
we ' Royal Air Force and the Westland S.58 ‘‘Wessex"’ 


ve- helicopter, adopted by the Royal Navy. 

2 The engine embodies the safe, simple Napier automatic 
. control system. 

an For ease of installation it can be mounted in any position 
ved between the vertical and horizontal. 

pl Helicopters demand tough, reliable engines—the 
ith GAZELLE is designed for strenuous duty, long life 


between overhauls, while its outstanding simplicity 
means easy maintenance and economical operation. 
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Designers and manufacturers of Rocket Engines and Ramjets 


POWER FOR TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT 
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; P. J. WAITE, Marconi Aviation Dept., 
ing \ 970, McEachran Avenue, Montreal 8, Quebec. 
~ ‘ Tel: Victoria 3627 
0) D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED + LONDON, W.3, ENGLAND 
‘ Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
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new airborne 
(attied 


electronic system 


Engineered for those customers who 
require the finest equipment obtainable 
—Collins new Airborne Electronic 
System is as advanced as the Jet Age. 
A complete package installation in 
communication, navigation and control is 
Lightweight—savings up to 65%, 
Compact—volume reductions of up to 
60%, Efficient—power reductions of 
50% or more, and Modularized—for 
complete flexibility on any multi- 
engined aircraft—piston or jet. 


more reliable 
less weight 
more compact 
less power 
more fiexibie 


Top Shelf: Dual Integrated Flight System; 
2nd shelf: dual VHF Xmtrs and Revrs, 

dual Selcal; 3rd shelf: Automatic Pilot, dual 
VOR/LOC Revrs, SSB HF Revr; 4th shelf: 
dual SSB HF Xmtr, dual Glideslope Revrs; 
5th shelf: second SSB HF Revr, ATC Beacon 
Transponder, Radar Synchronizer; 

Bottom shelf: dual ADF, Interphone 
Amplifier, Marker Revr, and R/T of Radar. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Only Collins offers such a complete 
line of communication equipment— 
VHF, HF, HF SSB, Interphone and 
Selcal. Modularized, transistorized, 
each with an integral, removable power 
supply. The latest unit, the Collins 
new SSB 1 KW transmitter-receiver, 
will set the new standard in global 
operations. 


NAVIGATION 


Collins, as always, the leader in naviga- 
tion equipment, brings this new pack- 
age which includes ADF, VOR re- 
ceiver and instrumentation, ATC Bea- 
con Transponder, Marker and Glide- 
slope Receivers, and Weather Radar. 
Representative of the new lightweight 
navigation equipment is the 15 pound 
ADF Receiver built to ARINC Char- 
acteristic 530A. 


CONTROL 


Using Collins control package, smooth, 
precise, flight control is achieved with 
Collins tubeless, modularized Auto- 
matic Pilot. Outstanding instrumen- 
tation is provided by Collins Integrated 
Flight System—the original; the IFS 
also gives excellent manual flight con- 
trol. 
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4 4 CREATIVE LEADER IN AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, 315 2ND AVE., S.E., CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA; 1930 HI-LINE DRIVE, DALLAS 2; 2700 W. OLIVE AVE., 
BURBANK; 261 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16; 1200 18TH ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C.; 4471 N.W. 36TH ST., MIAMI 48; 1318 
4TH AVE., SEATTLE. COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 11 BERMONDSEY ROAD, TORONTO 16, ONTARIO ¢ 
COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD., SUNFLEX WORKS, COLHAM MILL. ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 
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Power for the World’s Airlines 


* 


AMERICAN, BRITISH, 
DUTCH and FRENCH 


built airliners, 


powered by 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


GAS TURBINES, 


have been ordered 
by airlines of the world. 


Rolls-Royce gas turbines have already flown 1,000,000 hours 


on scheduled airline service 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LEAD THE WORLD 
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New Products and Processes 





CARGO LIFTER 





A truck designed specifically for 
use in loading and unloading cargo 
from aircraft, tradenamed the Karrier 
Gamecock %-ton cargo lifter, has been 
introduced by Rootes Motors Inc. One 
of the first trucks made was purchased 
by Pan American World Airways and 
is being used at London Airport. 

The body of the lift is mounted 
on an 11-ft., 9-in. chassis powered by 
an under-floor six-cylinder engine. A 
lever inside the cab actuates scissor 

Circle No. 151 on 


cross-members that lift the body to the 
height required. When the body 
reaches cab roof level, a “drawbridge” 
swings down over the roof, extending 
the floor of the body 5 ft. 6 in. over 
the top of the cab. 

The automatic folding headboard 
that can be varied in size to fit the 
loading bay of almost any large air- 
craft in use. The truck rises to a 
height of 10 ft. 4 in. from the ground 
and carries a load of three tons. 
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AVIATION BATTERIES 


Exide Industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co. has devel 
oped a series of improved aviation trans- 
port batteries with increased reserve 
power, higher capacity performance and 
longer service life. 

The batteries have Silvium alloy posi- 
tive grids, a lead oxide active material 
designated GOX and Pormax plate 
separators. Silvium, a patented alloy of 
silver, lead and other metals, is said to 
provide added reserve power. Exide 
says Silvium has the highest resistance 
to electrolytic corrosion yet attained in 
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lead-acid battery grid alloys. This en- 
ables the battery better to withstand 
abuse of overcharging on long flights. 
Pormax is a_ polyvinyl chloride 
separator material permitting freer elec- 
trolyte penetration while providing 
superior plate insulation. 
Circle No. 154 on Reader Service Card. 


AIR-START HOSE & COUPLING 

Two new products have been de- 
veloped by Roylyn, Inc., a dacron-cov- 
ered air-start hose and a ruggedly built 
coupling. 

The hose has two inner layers of 
high-temperature silicone bonded inside 
an outer cover of closely woven dacron. 
Available in lengths up to 60 feet, it is 


said to have many advantages over 
other types of hose now being used. 
The manufacturer says it will operate 
satisfactorily without burst at pressures 
near 300 psig. 

No special equipment is required 
to repair the hose in the field. A dam- 
aged section can be cut out with a 
knife. However, a Roylyn repair kit is 
available. 

The Roylyn coupling has been 
strengthened by a steel reinforcing ring 
that extends over its nose. It was drop- 
tested successfully, under Air Force pro- 
cedure, more than 500 times, from a 
height of six feet. It provides two 
methods of disconnect, lanyard and 
manual. 

Circle No. 153 on Reader Service Card. 


FUEL BOOSTER PUMP 

A new fuel booster pump, Model 

RR-11650, developed by Lear Inc.’s Lear- 

Romec Division is designed to separate 

vapor bubbles from fuel to prevent vapor 
lock. 

It has a centrifugal-type impeller and 

a vapor-separating impeller installed on 

the motor shaft. Suitable for JP4 fuel 


: 





or high-octane aviation gasoline, the 
totally submerged unit transfers fuel be- 
tween tanks or boosts fuel to engine fuel 
system of aircraft. 

Performance is 42,000 pph at 15 psi 
minimum. The 2.75 hp motor is uni- 
formly cooled through direct contact 


with the fuel into which the unit is 
submerged. 
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DOUBLE-LOCKING COUPLINGS 

Janitrol Aircraft-Automotive Divi- 
sion of Surface Combustion Corp. has 
introduced a new line of couplings 
featuring a clamp with a double-locking 
safety catch. 

Tradenamed Dubl-Lock Couplings, 
they are designed for applications in 
which maximum safety is required, 
such as for high-pressure air ductwork 
passing through cockpit and cabin 
areas. Should the locking bolt shear 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


or otherwise fail, a barbed tang pre- 
vents coupling failure by maintaining 
the seal. The tang is automatically 
drawn into locking position when the 
bolt is tightened. 

The couplings are available in 13 
sizes, approximately paralleling the 
company’s standard line of couplings. 


Literature is available. 
Circle No. 191 on Reader Service Card. 


OVERHEAT DETECTOR 

A windshield overheat detection 
unit based on a thermistor is being pro- 
duced by Fenwal, Inc. 

Designed to prevent overheating 
and damage to aircraft windshields, the 
unit can also be used for temperature 
control. It consists of a sensing probe 
containing a thermistor detector and a 
compact control box containing the 
amplifier and control circuit. 

The detector is adjustable to operate 
over a range of 170-270°F. with a maxi- 
mum differential of +10°F. through- 
out the range. Other ranges are avail- 
able with circuit modifications. 


- + 
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RADAR TEST SET 


A radar test set for check-out of 
radar and other microwave transmit- 
ters has been announced by Kearfott 
Co., Inc., Western Division. The set 
is self-contained and available in C- 
band, X-band, and Ku-band (15,000 to 
17,000 mc) frequencies. Included are 
spectrum analyzer, power monitor, di- 
rect-reading frequency meter, signal 
generators with variable pulse, saw 
tooth and square wave modulation. 

A check indicator with simulated 
echo provides signal for standing wave 
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measurement. Operation is on 103-125 
volts, single-phase alternating current 
from 50 to 1,200 cycles. Net weight is 
75 pounds and unit measures 214 x 
144% x 17% inches. 
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PITOT-STATIC TESTER 


A pitot-static tester developed by 
Aircraft Products Co. for the U.S. Air 
Force is now available commercially. 

Designated. APC Model 381, this 
unit is used to test the pitot and static 
systems of aircraft for leakage and to 
check the operation and calibration of 
flight instruments such as airspeed indi- 
cators, altimeters, rate-of-climb indicators 
and machmeters. 





Enclosed in a metal carrying case, 
the tester includes a hand-operated 
vacuum pump, five control valves, 
vacuum and pressure gauges, a 0-to- 
50,000-ft. altimeter, an air speed in- 
dicator, a thermometer and a circular, 
slide-rule-type computer. It weighs 23 
lbs., measures 6” high, 104,” deep and 
18” long. 
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PILOT VALVE 

A three-way solenoid-operated pilot 
valve designed for maximum leakage of 
Sec per minute is offered by Fisher Con- 
trols, Inc. 

Weighing 7 oz., the valves are suit- 
able for service up to 3,000 psi in an 
ambient temperature range of —65°F. 
to 275°F. The solenoid is a continuous 
duty type with an operating range of 
18-30 volts de and a maximum drain of 
1.0 amps at —65°F. 

Designated the 100400 series, the 
valves meet requirements of applicable 
portions of MIL-V-5529A. Literature is 
available. 
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ALL-METAL MOUNT 


An all-metal mount that isolates 
vibration from airborne electronic equip- 
ment in helicopters is offered by T. R. 
Finn & Co. 

The problem of vibration in heli- 
copters is complicated by low-speed 
rotating components and rapid changes 
in flying altitudes. This sets up severe 
vibrations characterized by low forcing 
frequencies and high excursions. 

The Finn Series 600 mount was 
designed with a low natural frequency 
ranging from 4. to 4.5 cycles per second 
and a large deflection. It takes an ex- 
tremely high excursion, 4” peak-to- 
peak load, with a magnification factor 
of 1.8 or less at resonance. Literature 
is available. 
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SWITCHES 


Licon (R) Switch and Control 
Division, Illinois Tool Works has intro- 
duced a full line of standard limit 
switches for aircraft, machine tools and 
other uses. 


a — 
rem he item 


x Che a ¢ is j 
Type-10 series switches offer move- 
ment differentials less than .0005” ‘or 
use in operations requiring extreme 
sensitivity. The “serpentine” snap c- 
tion is said to have given more than !0 


million actuations in tests. Since the 
switches have no pivot points, they have 
no dead center and there is no flicker- 
ing. 

Type-10 series has a 15-amp. rating. 
A 20-amp. heavy duty type is also 
available. 

Circle No. 152 on Reader Service Card. 
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Idea center for new designs in complete 
aircraft and weapons systems . . . test-lab for 
tomorrow’s planes and missiles. . .ultra- 
modern workshop for a growing force of 
engineers. 


Increasing assignments for development of 
such Temco projects as the Navy’s TT-1 jet 
primary trainer, plus important subcontracts 


_ 


E. G. Hamilton and George F. Harrell, Architects, Dallas 


in missile and electronics work, have doubled 
Temco’s Engineering Department within the 
past two years. 


Temco’s new million-dollar Engineering 
Center is designed to permit further expan- 
sion at any time. Future programs, already 
under negotiation, promise yet another dou- 
bling in the immediate future. 


What is This? 


This is a blueprint for tomorrow’s air transportation. It’s 
Tenico engineering at work on design of components for 
America’s first turbo-prop airliner — the Lockheed Electra. 

femco’s proven engineering ability was a deciding factor 
in c.rning this important assignment: engineering, tooling and 
mar ifacturing ailerons, wing flaps and tips, leading edge assem- 
blie.. For the commercial Electra project, Temco is providing 
the .ame drawing-board-to-delivery service that is currently at 
wor on fourteen of the nation’s top military aircraft. 


This is Temco’s new Engineering Center 





Engineers: Openings in all phases of aircraft design and development; 
write to Engineering Personnel, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Texas 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DALLAS 
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Yes even ice- and snow-covered areas can be utilized as landing 
fields for aircraft designed to include the Pantobase landing 
system. A product of Stroukoff research and development, 
Pantobase will permit landings and take-offs from snow, ice, 
sand, water and unimproved terrain, thereby extending the 
operational capabilities of the aircraft and reducing the need 
for conventional airports in many remote and previously inac- 
cessible parts of the earth’s surface. 


Pantobase — When designed into an air- 
craft the Pantobase system enables the 
plane to land and take-off from many types 





of surface without changes of additional 
landing equipment. 


BLC- Boundary layer control as developed 
by Stroukoff increases the effective lift 
and delays stalling of the wing, thereby 
reducing required speeds and distances 
for take-offs and landings. 


Achievement is a tradition at Stroukoff. A leader in the develop- 
ment and design of cargo and transport aircraft, Stroukoff offers 
challenging opportunities to creative engineers. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
TEMPLATE FASTENER 


Tinnerman Products Inc. has intro- 
duced a fastener for aluminum tem. 
plates used for making plaster molds 
and mockups. 





j 
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Called Speed Nuts, these fasteners 
are slipped onto threaded rods inserted 
into the templates. When tightened they 
hold the templates securely in place, as 
shown. Formerly, square nuts had to 
be threaded up the long template rods, 


a time-consuming hand operation. 
Circle No. 156 on Reader Service Card. 


SEAL FOR BANJO FITTINGS 

A sealing device said to assure zero 
leakage of banjo fittings is offered by 
The Franklin C. Wolfe Co. It provides 
a seal against air, oil or fuel up t 
5,000 psi and at temperatures ranging 


from 65°F to 350°F. 
5 


The manufacturer says the seal al 
lows engineers to use banjo-type fittings 
in designs often rejected because of leak- 
age. They are made in many standard 
sizes to facilitate retro-fit programs. 

Circle No. 157 on Reader Service Cord. 
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DIRECT-WRITING OSCILLOGRAPH 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 


has developed a new direct-writing 
oscillograph for permanent recordings of 
frequencies up to 250 cps with a one 
inch amplitude. Voltages from carrier 
amplifiers, telemetering discriminators, 
d-c amplifiers, etc., can be recorded. 


Type 5-301 Datagraph is used with | 


a Type 1-133 amplifier. According to 
the manufacturer, response is flat to 
250 cycles, and the unit is said to have 
excellent square-wave and transient re- 
sponse. 
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SYMBOL TEMPLATE 

A new electrical symbol template 
for draftsmen is offered by Keuffel and 
Esser Co. The template was designed to 
conform with revised graphical symbols 
prepared by the American Standards 
Association and requirements of military 
—— 
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eading companies in the elec- 
s industry assisted in the selection 
rrangement of the symbols. Avail- 
n three sizes, the unit carries 60 
it more symbols than K&E’s old 
ite. 
le No. 150 on Reader Service Card. 
RESIN TAPES 
* A new line of epoxy resin tapes 
offer: d by Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co. is designed to meet Class 
B e.ctrical insulation performance re- 
quir: ments. Both Scotchcast tape X-1035, 
a gless cloth, and X-1045, a non-woven 
polyester mat, are said to have excellent 
handling properties. 
Circle No. 174 on Reader Service Card. 
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Here is the versatile 
Pastushin Slug Rivet 
that gives absolute 
Fluid-Tight 


Construction! 





This photomachrograph of 
a sectioned specimen 
illustrates the sealing 
principle of the Pastushin 
Slug Rivet. Standard 
sizes 5/32”-3/16"-1/4” 
other sizes available 


The Pastushin fluid-tight slug rivet seals automatically. 
The exclusive fluid-tight seal is accomplished by the 
extrusion, or flow, of the .004 wall 1100 aluminum 
alloy sleeve into possible leak areas of the hole when 
the rivet is expanded during driving. Positive sealing 
is accomplished without the addition of foreign seal- 
ing agents. 

Because Pastushin Slug Rivets do not have preformed 
heads, uniform flow of rivet shank material in the 
flush head and upset end is assured during the driving 
process. 


PASTUSHIN REPLACEMENT RIVETS: For production 
or field maintenance, three types are available, 
Jacket, Washered, and Washer-Jacketed. Like 
the slug rivet, they are fluid-tight, have full rivet 
strength and are easy to install with conven- 
tional tools and methods. 

Write for Slug Rivet catalog 


PI-5 and No. PA-3 for details 
on the Pastushin repair kit. 








> PASTUSHIN /ndustries Inc. 


5651 WEST CENTURY BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











Developers and Manufacturers of Aircraft Fasteners 


PASTUSHIN AVIATION CORP., Los Angeles, California 
HAWAIIAN AIRMOTIVE, LTD., Honolulu, Hawaii 


Affiliate Companies 


Circle No. 19 on Reader Service Card. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


FLUX-METER 
Federal Telephone and Radio Co., 


division of International Telephone and 
Telegraph has announced a magnetic 
flux meter that measures strength of a 
magnetic field along each of its three 
rectangular axis. 

Called a 3-D meter, it measures 
three components instead of the single 
one ordinarily measured. 

It is equipped with a probe that 
permits measurements in narrow spaces. 

Range is 2 to 1,000 gauss in two 
full-scale settings of 200 to 1,000. Fields 
ranging from earth magnetism to 10,- 
0U0 gauss can be measured by external 
meters. Basic sensitivity is 0.2 millivolts 
per gauss. The unit weighs 24, pounds. 
Probe length is 124% inches, and has a 
diameter of 0.435 inches. 

Circle No. 195 on Reader Service Card. 


Product Briefs 
® Cannon Electric Co. has added 


a new line of sub-miniature connectors 
coded “MC” for use with miniature 
equipment using 5 amps. current per 
contact, for aircraft and electronic in- 
strumentation. There are two insert 
sizes, eight receptacles and plugs, with 
84 possible connector combinations. 
Circle No. 158 on Reader Service Card. 








® Parker Appliance Co. has de- 
veloped a hydraulic O-ring compound, 
designated 47-761, to meet requirements 
of Spec. MIL.-P-18017 A. 

Circle No. 159 on Reader Service Card. 

® The Deutsch Co. has introduced 
new miniature push-pull connectors that 
connect and automatically lock by be- 
ing pushed together. They were shown 
at the Western Electronic Show in Los 
Angeles. 

Circle No, 160 on Reader Service Card. 

® The ‘ Lighthouse, Inc. offers a 
rubber-housed light tradenamed Rubb 
R Lamp, designed to withstand the 
shock and vibration of takeoffs, land- 
ings, rough taxiing, cannon firing and 
similar conditions. 

Circle No. 161 on Reader Service Card. 

* Integral Corp. has developed a 
micro check valve in conformance with 
MIL-V-5524A, available in sizes from 
— 4 to — 32. Made in aluminum alloy 
or stainless steel, it may also be obtained 
in titanium. Models cover pressures to 
5,000 psi with temperatures ranging 
from — 65°F. to 275°F. 

Circle No. 162 on Reader Service Card. 

® The Wakmann Watch Co. of- 
fers a new 24-hour Type A-ll eight- 
day aircraft clock, Model W-33-7511, 
that features luminescent hands and 
figures and sweep second hand. 

Circle No. 163 on Reader Service Card. 


®Kaynar Co. has developed a 


lightweight hex nut that can bk 
wrenched internally or externally, in 
tended for use where space is at a 
premium. Available in sizes from Nos, 
4/40 through 5/16-24. 
Circle No. 175 on Reader Service Card. 
® Metal Products Manufacturing 
Division, Arrowhead Rubber Co. is pro 
ducing two types of stainless steel bel. 
lows tie-rod assemblies for use in pneu 
matic ducting systems of turbojet and 
turboprop aircraft. 
Circle No. 176 on Reader Service Card. 
® Anderson, Greenwood & Co. has 
developed a spring-loaded check-relief 
valve to maintain a balanced load be. 
tween converters in aircraft liquid ox 
ygen systems with multi-converter in- 
stallations. 
Circle No. 177 on Reader Service Card. / 
® An that auto ff 


electronic unit 


matically controls exposure in motion 
pictures has been announced by Flight 
Research, Inc. Heart of the unit is a 
actuates a & 
of lens & 


that 
number 


device 
any 


light-sensitive 
motor to turn 
aperture rings. 
Circle No. 180 on Reader Service Card. 
® Maxson Instruments, a division f 
of the W. L. Maxson Corp., is manv- 
facturing an acceleration-sensitive switch 
suitable for use where instruments, con- 
trols or safety devices are required to 
operate at a predetermined acceleration 


level. 
Circle No. 181 om Reader Service Card. 





Stop Surface Corrosion FAST and ECONOMICALLY 
with CEE-BEE’s Cleaning and Brightening Method 


You can eliminate costly 
aircraft skin replacement caused 
by surface corrosion with 
CEE-BEF’s 1-2-3 cleaning and 
brightening materials. 

The CEE-BEE method is fast 
and economical — minimizes 

man hours required on the job 
and “out-of-service” time 

of equipment — provides a 

longer lasting clean surface, free 
from corrosion causing oil, 
smoke and exhaust stains and 
traffic film. And with 

CEE-BEE, extra polishing 
retains hi-lustre longer. 

Write for free brochure, 


CEE-BEE CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
9620 East CeeBee Drive 
Downey, California 


Circle No. 21 on Reader Service Card. 
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REPUTATION IS BUILT RICAN Alttines 
ON PERFORMANCE | Zz , Ayesine® 


’ $s | 
For more than a quarter of a century, leading : ANIFF gu A RWAY 
airlines throughout the world have béen using Air o AERANLER 2 AIRWAYS 
Associates seat belts. Foolproof, simple to a | 
fasten and comfortable, these belts have proven . 
themselves— beyond doubt—for performance 4 OAITISH GUIANA AAWAYS (Govt) 
and long service. 


The latest refinement in seat belts is Air 
Associates Model M-7500, custom-made of full- 
bodied, nylon-rayon. Woven for maximum 
grippage, it provides improved behavior 
characteristics as well as longer life and increased : 
attractiveness. Webbing is available in six } BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS 
standard colors: dark blue, dark green, beige, 
gray, tan and black. (Specials on request.) New 
satin-chrome buckle is designed with disc cut-out 
for airline insignia. M-7500 meets CAA 
specification TSO-C22B. 








parrisn OVERSEAS 





Write for Air Associates Seat Belt Catalog 22 


for complete information on the M-7500. F 
Lopital Airlines 
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Manufacturing Division 
66 Industrial Avenue 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


Aviation Supplies Division 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
Miami, Florida 
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People 


MANUFACTURING 
F. S. Gais named chief reliability 
engineer of McDonnell Aircraft Corp.'s 
missile engineering division, reliability 
dept. 

James J. Ward named asst. mgr. 
and Charles A. Kerner, chief engineer, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.’s Anaheim divi- 
sion. 

Arthur E. Hafstad named admini- 
stration megr., Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice-International, succeeding Walter J. 
Currie, new Washington rep. of LASI. 

Lawrence R. Steinhardt elected 
president of Narmco Metlbond Co. 

William M. Duke, former vp of 
Cornell Aeronautical Research Lab, 
made program director of the Titan 
ICBM program. 

Cc. O. Osthoff named adm. asst. to 
exec. vp and gen. mgr., Aerodex, Inc. 

Clifford E. Burt elected vp and 
controller and Gifford K. Johnson 
elected vp-production, Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc. 

Robert G. Swan, Jr., appointed exec 
dir. of Work Saving International's 
aviation division. 

Kenith G. Strunk appointed adm. 
dir. of engineering of Breeze Corpora- 
tions, Inc. 








Foster Willcox 


William C. Foster elected chm. of 
the board of Reaction Motors, Inc. 

Philip M. Willcox elected vp-ad- 
ministration of Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice; Dr. Samuel B. Batdorf named asst. 
director and head of electronics divi- 
sion, Lockheed missile systems division. 

Lou Helmuth made asst. sales mer. 
in charge of administration and Murray 
Berkow, director of sales engineering, 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

William B. Main appointed aircraft 
service mgr.-western region, Vickers Inc. 

Maj. Gen. Raymond C. Maude, 
former commander of ARDC Cambridge 
Research Center, joins Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc. 

J. E. “Bill” Harling made operations 
mgr. for Pasadena and Los Angeles 
facilities of Air Logistics Corp. 

R. Lynn Eslinger appointed military 
contracts mgr. of LearCal division, Lear, 
Inc.; Henry J. Hamm, commercial and 
international sales megr., resigned to 
enter private practice; Lazare Gelin re- 
signed presidency of Lear International 
to become independent consultant. 

James T. Dresher appointed treas. 
of Hiller Helicopters. 

Dr. Hang C. Lin named senior engi- 
neer in charge of CBS Semiconductor 
Applications Laboratory. 

Robert C. Conant appointed mfg. 
mgr. of Jackson division, Aeroquip Corp. 

Robert J. Lang made asst. to pres. 


54 





of Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance 
Co. 

Robert E. Pollock elected treas. of 
Carmody Corp. 

Marvin B. Ruffin named vp-gen. 
mgr. of Summers Gyroscope Co. 

Greer Hydraulics announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: T. Lawrence 
Cronin, Jr., director of industrial rela- 
tions; Robert P. Vartan, controller; 
Cecil Barlow, mfg. superintendent; 
Melvin Schoenberg, planning supervisor. 


AIRLINE 


Henry T. Harrison appointed direc- 
tor of meteorology for United Air Lines; 
Robert W. Erdmann 
named mer. of traffic 
administraticn. 

J. J. Grundwald 
appointed adv. mgr. 
in North America 
for Lufthansa Ger- 
man Airlines. 

Miguel Pombo 
will head Avianca’s 
passenger and 
freight operations in 
the US. 


err 





Harrison J. M. Ferris ap- 
pointed asst. sales 
mgr. for Canadian Pacific Airlines. 


George A. Boughton named regional 
sales mgr. (the Americas) for British 
Overseas Airways Corp.; Labib Majda- 
lani appointed sales mgr., USA. 

James Di Stefano made _ special 
cargo sales representative for Braniff 
International Airways’ eastern region. 

Delta Air Lines announces the fol- 
lowing changes in personnel: Louise 
Ellis, stewardess supervisor, from Dallas 
to Atlanta; Rosemarie Acker to 
stewardess supervisor, Dallas; Marianna 
DeLashmutt, stewardess supervisor, from 
Chicago to Houston; Mary Ann (Pinky) 
Smith to stewardess supervisor, Chicago; 
Sue Wincher to asst. supervisor, Atlanta. 

Earl Raymond succeeds Earl Wage- 
neck (resigned) as mgr. of maintenance 
for Capital Airlines; Paul B. Hum- 
phreys named asst. maintenance megr.; 
Harold M. Ingalls, supt. of maintenance 


and overhaul; R. W. Bauer, supervisor 
of powerplant overhaul. 

A. E. Hagberg elected vp-traffic for 
Wien Alaska Airlines. 

George A. Warde appointed prod. 
mgr. of California Fastern Aviation, 
Inc.’s airways division. 


GOVERNMENT 
S. F. Follett succeeds S. Scott Hall 
as head of the Ministry of Supply staff 
in the British Joint Services Mission in 
Washington. 


HONORS 

Col. Horace A. Hanes, dir. of flight 
test at Edwards AFB, awarded Mackay 
Trophy for most meritorious flight in 
1955, setting the world’s first official 
supersonic speed record of 822.135 mph; 
he also received the Thompson Trophy 
for record runs at an altitude of 40,000 
feet. 

Harry F. Vickers, president of the 
Sperry Rand Corp., will receive the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers medal for “distinguished service 
in engineering and science” this year. 


HONOR ROLL 


(For 25 years’ or more service 
in the industry.) 

*H. M. Horner, United Aircraft 
Corp. Chr. of bd., E. Hartford, Conn. 
(30 yrs.). 

Raymond R. Smith, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft. Spare parts sales, E. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Bernard Dutton, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft. General Foreman, D-954, E. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Cc. L. Looper, American 
Inspector, Los Angeles. 

R. L. Campbell, American Airlines. 
Buyer, Tulsa. 

E. M. Carson, American 
Pilot, Los Angeles. 

*G. B. Grogan, United Air Lines. 
Station ground services mgr., Monterey. 
(30 yrs.) 

L. C. Allen, United Air Lines. Shop 
mechanic, San Francisco. 


Airlines. 


Airlines. 


How Canada’s New CF-105 Fighter Will Look 


This is first release of an artist's conception of Avro Aircraft Ltd.'s new CF-105 supersonic 
delta fighter. Photo accompanied an announcement from Garrett Corp. that its AiResearch 
division built the jet’s cockpit cooling unit. Production CF-105s will be powered by Orenda 


new 20,000-Ibs.-thrust 


Engines’ 


Iroquois turbojets. 


Prototype will have a pair of US. 


jets, probably Pratt & Whitney J57s. 
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" Capital Airlines Says 
Viscounts Break iit eo ONE OF MANY 
At 56.8% Load Factor REASONS WHY 
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The Viscount, powered by four Rolls-Royce Dart engines 
for whisper-quiet and vibrationless flight, is the first and still 
the only turbo-prop aircraft in airline service in the world. 

United States Representative: Christopher Clarkson, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 









cording to J. H. Carmichael, Capital Airlines’ President, 
Company’s decision to add 15 new Viscounts to its fleet 
based on the “splendid public acceptance accorded the 
counts and their outstanding operational performance 


scheduled air transportation.” 


vixens VISCOUNT 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND ° MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA—Participating in am- which carried 15 helicopters from their home base at New 
phibious exercises of the U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean River, North Carolina. The training exercises featured 
area are Sikorsky HRS helicopters of the Marine Corps. helicopter vertical envelopment tactics. 


They are shown above with the escort carrier Siboney, 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


SAVED—A DANISH SEAMAN—A Sikorsky HO4S helicopter from 
the U. S. Coast Guard Station at Salem, Mass., takes a Danish 
sailor from the merchant ship Paula Dan 25 miles off Block Island. 
The sailor, stricken with acute appendicitis, was lifted in the basket 
visible below the helicopter and was flown to a hospital ashore for 
surgery. 


SAVED—A U. S. COASTGUARDSMAN— 
Two days later the same HO4S helicopter 
picked up a U. S. Coastguardsman from 
the Nantucket Lightship. Also a victim of 
acute appendicitis, the man was quickly 
and safely taken to the same shore hospitil. 
Helicopters have rescued more than 10,000 
people in all parts of the world. 
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WEW YORK AIRWAYS 


HELICOPTER HISTORY 


LARGER S-58s FOR NEW YORK AIRWAYS—The first of a 
new fleet of 12-passenger Sikorsky S-58s has been delivered 
to New York Airways, the helicopter airline serving Greater 
New York and nearby communities in three states. Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines has ordered eight for its European 
helicopter service. Both lines currently use Sikorsky S-55s. 
The S-58s will be the largest helicopters to be in regular 
airline service anywhere in the world. 





~~ em a 
FIRST SCHEDULED HELICOPTER SERVICE 


On October 1, 1947, the world’s first 
scheduled helicopter service was started 
by Los Angeles Airways, carrying air mail. 
One of the line’s original Sikorsky S-51s, 
above, is still operating and has flown 
10,000 hours. Los Angeles Airways was a 
pioneer in night operation and instrument 
flying, and carried over 10 million pounds 
of air mail in its first three years. The line 


now carries passengers as well as mail and Sl KO Pes KY Al RC RAFT 


express in its fleet of Sikorsky S-55s. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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come naturally 


with DELTA * © » with a record of 


pioneering DC-7 service throughout the South, Delta is now pre- 
paring to assert continued leadership with orders for more than 
$1 10,000,000 in new equipment. New Super Convair 440 Metropoli- 
tans and 10 more DC-7’s will be available for additional service in 
1956 and 1957. 

Douglas DC-8 jets will link major Southern cities with the East and 
Midwest in the fall of 1959—6 months ahead of any other carrier. 

Early in 1960 Delta will take delivery of the first Convair 
jetliners for short-to-medium range operation from existing 


airports of intermediate cities. 





Other Delta firsts: 


. First four-engine service, Chicago-Miami. 
First non-stop service, Chicago-Miami. 


. First to file for coach service, Midwest to 
Florida. 


. First airline to offer packaged summer 
vacations to Miami and the Caribbean. 


. First DC-7 service to and through the 
South. 


6. World's first intercontinental DC-7 service. 


winnearors G 
ST Pau 


LeGeno ’ 7. First ranking carrier in proportion of DC-7 
~osaipicaetamenimaaee age aa service to total seat-mile capacity. 

Prone Servce with A 
oe mpamara : . First day and night coach services across 
Nenone! Airines 7 ‘sf a ms in the South. 


Commecting Aurimes 
te KANSAS city vameviul . First scheduled jetliner deliveries for ser- 


vice to and through the South. 
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West Coast Talk . . . By Fred s. Hunter 


® Big AF evaluation team studying 
supersonic chemical bomber program. 


OOKS AS THOUGH the Air 
Force might decide what it 
should do about its proposed super- 
sonic chemical bomber program, the 
WS-L10A, before long now. It had a 
big evaluation team—about 50 in 
number—at Seattle recently scrutin- 
izing Boeing’s blue- 
prints, and later the 
group flew down to 
Los Angeles to see 
what North American 
had to offer. Powerplant 
selection will be a real 
major item if the Air 
Force decides to con- 
tinue the project. En- 
gines are still on paper 
but they will be turbo- 
jet of a new, very advanced type. 
General Electric and Pratt & Whit- 
ney are supposed to be in the fore- 
front in this department. 


Things are getting tough all over. 
Cafeteria at Lockheed’s Missile Sys- 
tems division has upped the price of 
chocolate sundaes to 12¢. 


Latest jet transport development 
is a new C6 rating P& W is offering 
for the J57 engine by increasing the 
water flow for higher takeoff thrust. 
Purpose is to squeeze out more pay- 
load. Amount of water that would 
have to be carried by either a Boeing 
707 or Douglas DC-8 using J57 power 
is 5,800 pounds. That’s a lot of water, 
but it would up the J57 thrust to 
lose to 13,000 pounds, which seems 
to be about what is needed to get out 

Idlewild for the coast on a hot 
iy without leaving part of the load 
hind. There’s a joker in it for the 
anufacturer, though. It’s up to him 

devise a method for heating the 
ter for cool days. 
* . 

Gayest-looking airline ticket of- 
e in the country is American Air- 

s’ new office at Hollywood and 

1c. As a matter of fact it’s also 

gayest-looking spot on Holly- 
rd Blvd. 


Site of the plant Douglas is now 
iding at Long Beach for its DC-8 
transport comprises 82 acres. Big 
plane, big plant. The final assem- 

biy building itself will have 1,500,000 
ft. of floor space. The DC-8 
ility, incidentally, will be com- 


Hunter 


pletely detached from the Long Beach 
division’s present military produc- 
tion facilities. Factory personnel will 
draw Long Beach division pay 
checks, which means the CIO-AFL 
Auto Workers will be the bargain- 
ing agency, but in other respects the 
sie Long Beach DC-8 plant 

will be the Santa Mon- 

ica division’s baby. 
* * 

A set of Aero 
products propellers for 
the Lockheed Electra 
comes to $90,625. 

* 

Homer Rhoads, 
president of Hydro- 
Aire, has _ generated 

quite an air of excitement among his 
employes with what you might call 
the Great Fuel Pump Sweepstakes. 
Some lucky employe will win a $500 
savings bond for holding the number 
closest to the time a new booster and 
transfer pump comes to a stop in a 
test to destruction. This is no lottery. 
Hydro-Aire distributed the numbers 
to employes for free. Idea is to give 
the esprit de corps around the place 
a shot in the arm by getting all of 
the company’s 750 employes inter- 
ested in the development of an im- 
portant new product, not just the 
handful directly associated with it. 
No matter how the pump comes out 
in this one test, Rhoads figures it 
a major step in company-employe 
relations. As this was written, the 
pump seemed to be doing all right, 
too. It had clocked off 700 hours 
without a murmur. The goal is 
1,200. 
+ * 

New Douglas XF5D for the 
Navy has a P&W J57-P8 engine, but 
production models will have im- 
proved P14 model Hughes 
Tool’s projected new helicopter is 
the Model 269 . . . Douglas is com- 
pleting the paperwork for an increase 
in the maximum gross takeoff weight 
of the DC-7C from 141,750 to 143,- 
000 pounds . . . Pacific Airmotive 
Corp. bought two Cessna 182s to use 
in demonstrating the new Federal 
autopilot which it will distribute in 
16 western states . . . Los Angeles 
Airways is up to 14 passenger stops 
as compared to 30 mail stops... 
Navy is now operating five turbo- 
prop Convair Tradewinds between 
Alameda and Honolulu. 








Wherever key 


industry executives 


gather, you'll find 
AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
DAILY 


Over many an aviation confer- 
ence breakfast and over the desks 
of key industry men all over 
America, the American Aviation 
DAILY is first reading. That’s 
because the DAILY is must read- 
ing for aviation’s leaders, ever 
since it began as “Your Over- 
night Washington Representa- 
tive” seventeen years ago. 


The DAILY offers the indus- 
try’s management men, and 
everyone else interested in avia- 
tion, timely news about all im- 
portant events, as they occur. A 
staff of editors and _ specialists, 
worldwide correspondents, 
gather, evaluate, edit and rush 
this news to you by airmail, 
every business day. 


For a_ week’s supply of the 
DAILY, forward request on your 
business letterhead to Dept. B. 


you'll say you saw 
it FIRST in the 


American 


Aviation 
DAILY 


1001 Vermont Avenue 
Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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UNITED’S Success Formula... 


SHRVIGE 


Pianned in Advance 


























Outstanding service in an atmosphere of quiet luxury, the end result of careful planning by 

United's service personnel and international designer, Raymond Loewy, is a routine experience aboard 
United’s giant Mainliners. The ability to recognize and to deliver such fine service is the reason , 

why more than five million passengers fly United each year, coast to coast and , a 

border to border, as well as between the Mainland and Hawaii. t 





United Uses the PAC Formula...APS* Bs 


“We have found Pacific Airmotive Corporation’s ‘Advance . ou 
Planning Service’ a highly efficient space, time and dollar 
saver,” states D. V. O" Leary, Director of Purchasing and 

Stores for United Air Lines. “Because of the benefits derived 
from this service, United Air Lines has, since 1949, 
consistently expanded the program, ’til today it encompasses rt 
virtually all Bendix Corporation products, plus those of | 
several other manufacturers. By working with us in al 
forecasting future requirements for materials, and by s al 
planning their procurement from manufacturers to meet 
these needs, PAC has enabled us to reduce both inventory 
and stock-out problems. It has also resulted in shortened 
lines of communication and a consequent reduction 
of both communication and transportation costs.’ 


*APS—Advance Planning Service 


to 


Paciric AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION | :. 


2940 NO. HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIF. +» LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL e Ol 
OAKLAND SEATTLE LINDEN, N. J. KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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Is Business Flying Still in Its Infancy? 


By LOIS C. PHILMUS 


Business flying has consistently and 
effectively created new business for the 


aircraft industry over the past few 
years. It is confidently predicted to 
have the greatest growth potential over 
the “older” forms of air transporta- 
tion, with the surface barely touched. 

Where into this scheme does the 
new lightplane manufacturer fit? 
Beech, Cessna, Piper and Aero Design 
are making and breaking new delivery 
records every month. Backlogs are be- 
ing consistently stretched. Production, 
now at an all-time high, is still not 
keeping abreast with demand. Distribu- 
tors are selling every aircraft—new and 
old—that is airworthy and that is avail- 
able. And still the demand grows. 

Quietly, doggedly and effectively 
more than a dozen new manufacturers 
are jockeying for position—not to 
“capture” the market—but to share in 
an industry that for all intents and pur- 
poses has just started. 

® An AMericaAN AVIATION survey of 
of “new” industry has found the under- 
lying philosophy of the small manufac- 
turers to be a far cry from the “boom- 
and-bust” days of 1946 and 1947, The 
common denominator is coupled with 
confidence in the product—in most 
cases created by experienced hands— 
and determination to succeed despite 
the tremendous financial obstacles 
thrown up before them. 

The seven new manufacturers re- 
sponding to the questions posed by the 
have for the most part much 
in common, 


survey 


The companies have in various 
stages of development and production 
a diverse line of business and personal 
aircraft ranging from utility two-place 
designs to multi-engine 10-place am- 
phibians and jets. 

* Standing between the new firms 

potential customers for their new 

ines is the high wall of financing. 
rally, the new designers have had 
ely little difficulty in obtaining 
mited funds necessary for develop- 
work, But when it comes to 
: a hefty $500,000 for tooling and 
tion facilities to put the accepted 
t on the hungry market, a heart- 
ng block is raised. 
he principals of the new com- 
for the most part, are determined 
ain control of the aircraft and 
which they have struggled so 
o create. While small public sales 
cks have brought in some reve- 
t is not nearly enough. 
inancing “is the greatest hindrance 


the small aircraft manufacturers,” * 
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MORRISEY NIFTY 


P. H. Bruns, president of the Baumann 
Aircraft Corp., has asserted. “We have 
not wanted to give control of our com- 
pany to an outside group after our 
own people have put many, many years 
of unstinted labor into it.” 

*Is there even a partial answer? 
The companies have raised some money 
through small stock sales, but are at- 
tempting to finance their own airframe 
production through earnings. The earn- 
ings come from subcontracting from the 
aircraft, electronics, plastics and allied 
industries. 

Receipts from subcontracting are in- 
herited by the airframe portion of this 


business. Does this philosophy work? 
Some of the companies farther advanced 
and in actual production are proving 
it does: 

® Taylorcraft, Inc. of Conway, 
Penna., which is on a two-plane-per- 
week schedule of its four-place fiber- 
glas Ranch Wagon and fiberglas Topper 
Airplane, has delivered about 30 air- 
planes to date. Production is expected 
to be stepped up to a one-a-day basis. 

Financed through private and pub- 
lic funds, Taylorcraft is largely engaged 
in the production of parts and assem- 
blies for other aircraft and helicopter 
manufacturers, as well as servicing parts 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 
Speed, 357 mph; range, 2,500 nautical 
miles; payload, 25,800 pounds; 
takeoff distance, 2,000 feet; landing 
distance, 1,320 feet. 

Fully pressurized. Powered 














































by 4 Allison propjets. 


LOCKHEED HERCULES } 
USAF C-130 | 
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AIRSTRIP WHEREVER : 
HE GOES 5 
} 
Airhead? Needed fast? Call in 18th Air Force's (Tac- $ 
tical Air Command) new C-130 Hercules, built h 
by Lockheed for cargo and personnel, endowed 
3 with 20-ton lift-capacity and jet-age speed. li 
Hercules works fast: The paratroopers he dropped si 
have the area under control. Century series u 
fighters, like Lockheed’s F-104, have control of d 
the air situation. Next job is to bring in the en- ai 
gineers together with their material and machines “, 
to build the strip. As it takes shape, the propjet ce 
giant shuttles between base and advanced strip, on 
maintaining flexible supply lines—handling orders fa 
for more material quickly and efficiently. 
Before long the strip is humming. Fighters roar in pr 
and out. Repair, communications, logistics. . . all “ey 
the myriad military operations are in high gear. ‘. 
Hercules’ job is just beginning. The medics want co 
fast transport back to base hospital for the injured. bi: 
Paratroopers are dropped to take a key hill. Food, re: 
ammunition, heavy weapons are ready to be th: 
dropped in widely-scattered areas. pa 
There’s little rest for this “strongman” of the 
USAF: That’s OK... he doesn’t need much. m: 
‘ cle 
va NOW IN gi 
4 QUANTITY se: 
PRODUCTION an 
ty AT USAF PLANT we 
} NO. 6. an 
box 
ins 
LOCKHEED ne 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ot 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia all. 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership Itse 
in 
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ent plant provides 50,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space at the local airport. B. J. Mauro, 
president, says the company is presently 
negotiating for additional plant sites 
in order to expand production. 

*Helio Corporation last month an- 
nounced the purchase of the plant and 
organization of the Mid-States Manu- 
facturing Co. in Pittsburgh, Kans., 
where its Helio Courier had been in 
production under lease arrangements. In 
acquiring the company, Helio, which 
already has sold $750,000 worth of its 
aircraft, not only got its own airframe 
production facilities, but considerably 
expanded its capacity for subcontracting 
work, 

The million-dollar transaction (par- 
tially paid for with Helio common 
stock) involved the acquisition of Mid- 
States sub-contracting division which is 
expected to produce close to a million 
dollars in aircraft component work. It 
further is expanding its output of elec- 
tronic components at its headquarters 
plant in Norwood, Mass. 

The basic economic concepts of the 
companies are firmly established: sub- 
contracting work to pay the bills; stock 
sales within control for further help. 
But still more push is needed to get the 
sorely needed aircraft on the market. 
Mergers are not felt to be the answer. 


Taylorcraft’s Mauro does not be- 
lieve this “will be the common thing, 
since the general purpose of merger is 
usually to expand facilities or add ad- 
ditional lines.” However, he points up, 
and is supported also by Helio’s action, 
“we have merged other non-competitive 
companies into our own organization in 
order to give us additional diversifying 
facilities.” 

* Another view of mergers was ex- 
pressed by Baumann Aircraft’s Bruns: 
“We feel that mergers could in many 
instances be profitable for the small 
companies.” Or, if not mergers, a com- 
bining of “energy and enterprise for 
research, engineering and production 
that will improve the lot of all the 
participants.” 

Bruns invites all small airframe 
manufacturers to “convene a congress 

. to start what might be a valuable 
clearing house of material, methods, en- 
gineering data, development and _ re- 
search, standardization of time-tested 
an! proven parts and procedures, which 
would help the small airplane-builder, 
and thus cut down the overhead buga- 
boo appreciably.” He added that “hav- 
ing a consolidated research and engi- 
neering staff alone could save hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually for us 
all.” 

_ Perhaps just such a move would in 
itself restore the confidence of investors 
in the lightplane industry. With guar- 
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for earlier Taylorcraft models. Its press Beech’s Newest Twin-Engine Aircraft 





Beech Aircraft Corp. recently “unwrapped” its fourth executive aircraft type, the Beechcraft 

Model 95 Badger, a four-place twin-engine airplane designed for the $35,000-$55,000 price 

market. First flight was made earlier in the month. An accelerated flight-service test program 

is under way to assure early 1957 deliveries. The Badger is powered by two 180 hp Lycoming 
engines and will cruise at about 200 mph. 


anteed income from _ subconstracting 
work, investors have little to lose and 
much to gain. The budding industry is 
unique: In a world where commercial 
transport development has been largely 
dependent on “military subsidy,” a new 
struggling group is producing pure civil 
products “out of pocket.” 

Here’s a rundown on some of the 
individual companies, their status, their 
plans and their thinking: 

* Baumann Aircraft Corp. of No. 
Hollywood, Calif., has five Brigadier 
Model B-290s in various stages pro- 
duction, with the first production model 
now being test flown for final certifica- 
tion tests. It is an all-metal, twin-en- 
gine five-place pusher type, scheduled to 
sell for $44,970. Production schedule 
being laid out calls for completion of 
one aircraft per week in ten months, 
to be doubled in 20 months. 

Transition to a Super-Brigadier 
Model B-480 from the smaller model is 
already planned over a five-to-seven-year 
period. On its drawing boards are de- 
signs for an eight-place 800 hp am- 
phibian to market for $125,000 and a 
twin-engine 1300 hp 10-place pressur- 
ized transport to retail for $295,000. 

Guiding hand has been J. B. Bau- 
mann, chief consulting engineer and 
chairman, with P. H. Bruns as presi- 
dent and general manager; H. F. Brown, 
secretary-treasurer, and J. S. Kenny, 
chief pilot. The company has been 
financed through stock sales “to a small 
extent” and through sub-contract work 
to “a rather large extent.” 

The company has continuing con- 
tracts from three large aircraft com- 
panies and an electrical manufacturer 
and has developed two proprietary 
items of its own—a high-pressure throt- 
tling device for handling liquid oxy- 


gen and various corrosive fluids; and a 
new type valve still in development. The 
Brigadier has “been largely supported 
by doing the other items at a profit.” 

* Bee Aviation Associates of San 
Diego is readying final designs for its 
Queen Bee single 150 hp engine four- 
place all-metal small executive aircraft. 
The principals of the corporation have 
been together since 1948 and are en- 
gineers in the San Diego area, who have 
resurrected the old pioneer spirit of the 
early aviation days by working nights 
and weekends in their garages. They 
are: Bill Chana, president, supervisor 
of in-service enginering for Convair; 
Ken Coward, vice president, preliminary 
design engineer for Ryan Aeronautical; 
Walt Mooney, secretary, a pre-design 
engineer for Convair. Treasurer is Jim 
Bowie, a San Diego accountant. 

The Queen Bee has resulted from 
an evolution, which began in 1948 with 
the Wee Bee “built just for fun” in off 
hours. This progressed to the two-place 
Honey Bee which the officers certificated 
themselves. Having just sold $30,000 
worth of stock, the company is now 
proceeding to produce three of the 
Queen Bees. It will be low-wing, metal 
and fiberglas, four-place aircraft which 
will be geared to sell between $9,000 and 
$10,000. 

The three aircraft will be built in 
leased facilities. On completion, arrange- 
ments will be made with a distributor 
to provide a nationwide demonstration 
to determine market acceptance. From 
there the problem of raising $500,000 
will be tackled to proceed with full 
scale production. Supplemental income? 
Sub-contracting with a small R&D re- 
search contract expected from the Army 
for a VTOL. 

* Colonial Aircraft Corp. of San- 
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Don Vest, Vest Aircraft & 
Finonce Co., P O. Box 5306, 
Sky Ranch Airport, Denver, 
Colorado. 


H. Werren Holleday, Stonnell 
and Holladoy, 843 Washington 
Building, Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Robert F. Wood, Newport Air 
Pork, Newport, Rhode Island. 


E. H. “‘Ted’’ Tolan, Nationol 
Aero Sales Corp., Midway Air- 
port, Chicago, Illinois. 


John A. ‘“‘Jock’’ Baumeon, 
Senta Monica Aviation, 3011 
Airport Avenue, Municipal Air- 
port, Senta Monica, Colifornic. 
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Gene Hudmon, Stonnell ond 
Holladay Aircraft Sales, Cor- 
colina Division, Municipal Air- 
port, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


-~ os, 
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Norman Hoffmon, West Texos 
Midland Air- 
port, Box 82, Midland, Texas. 


Flying Service, 


Wvan Cronie Minnesota Air 
motive 'nc Minneapolis-St. 
Pay! internatioral A'rport, 
M-nnecools Minnesota 


W. D. Maddox, Aero Sovth- 
ern Corp., 601 North Broad- 
woy, Nashville, Tennessee 


Herrol Bellomy, 1. 8B. Smith 
Aircraft Corp., Miami Interna- 
tional Airpo::, Miami, Florida. 
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Peter Groves, Southern Ohio 
Aviation Sales Co., Dayton 
Municipel Airport, Vandolic, 
Ohio. 


N.Y 


A. M. “Sime” Bertolet 

ing Aviation Service, Inc., 
Municipal Aijrport, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


W. H. *'Bill’’ Buchonon, Sales 
Manager, Johnson Air Interests, 
inc., Horlick-Racine Airport, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


lucien M. Taillac, Trans-Aire 
Corporation, Pan-Air Building, 
New Orleans Airport, New Or- 
leans, Lovisiona. 


Art Meurer, Arthur Meurer Co., 
Inc., LoGuerdia Field, New York, 


Victor ‘“‘Vic’' Bruce, Indian. 
apolis Executive Aircraft Corp., 
Indianapolis Muni-ipal Airport, 
Indianapolis. Indiana. 


€ € 
John Wilsdon, Hunter Aviation 
Co.. ® O. Box 122 Lambert 
Field, St 


Louis, Missouri. 


John S. Brown, Brown Aero 
Corp., 3300 Love Field Drive, 
Dallas, Texas. 


H. Leibee Wheeler, Buffalo Aero- Mox RB. 
nautical Corporation, Buffole 
Municipal Airport, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Brand, Aero Com- 
monder - Dist. (Downtown Air- 
pork), Hanger 3, Municipal 
Airport, Tulse, Oklchoma 


Lovis Humphreville, Executive 
Aircraft Corporation, Municipal 
Airport, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Chamberlain 
Akron Munic- 
Ohio 


WwW. 8. Correll, 
Aviation, Inc., 
ipoal Airport, Akron, 


Joseph H Frost, Jr. Robert M Brown 


Commonder Sales Company, Terminal Building, Internationo! Air 
port, Son Antonio, Texas 


NATION-WIDE SALES and SERVICE 


DESIGN 


AND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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ford, Me., has just delivered its first 
three Model C-1 Skimmer amphibians, 
and President David Thurston reports 
tha: the entire production of 20 planes 
for the year are earmarked for desivery. 
Type-certificated last Fall, the Skim 
mer was designed by the company 
ofh ers. 
Following a stock of 
rng, Colonial was put into operation 
December, with its entire effort to 


successful 


devoted to tooling and production 

the amphibian. However, Thurston 

has revealed, we are “now actively seek- 

ing contract work of a major and prime 

nature in both the military and com 
mercial fileds.” 

Now that the Skimmer is launched, 
the company is planning development 
into more advanced models. “Consid 
erable growth potential exists in the 
basic design,” Thurston declared. “We 
anticipate no difficulty from comp-tition 
with the larger manufacturers inasmuch 
as none of them has a small amphibian 
in production.” Priced at $15,750, the 
Skimmer is powered by a Lycoming 150 
hp engine and cruises at 123 mph. 

Colonial has franchized distributors 
for fairly large territories. In addition 
to the present setup (AMERICAN 
Aviation, July 30,) negotiations are un- 
der way for new distributorships in 
California, Pacific Northwest, Ohio 
area, Southeastern U.S. and the Chesa- 
peake Bay area, as well as Switzerland 
and Rome. 

Colonial owns outright 53,000 sq. 

of manufacturing including 
final assembly and flight test facilities 
at Sanford Airport. It has an option on 
an additional 50,000 sq. ft. of final as- 


space 


sembly area. 
‘While we do not expect to become 
a General Motors of the aircraft field 
overnight,” Thurston said, “it is this 
company’s feeling that executive flying 
is in its mere infancy at the present 
time. While the airplane will never ex- 
perience such production as the auto- 
mobile there is no doubt that as 
men who realized the utility of the air- 
plane during the last war attain busi- 
ness positions such that they can in 
fluence their company's operations, 
more and more aircraft will be sold as 
siness asset from both a_ prestige 
itility standpoint.” 
* Florida Flight Engineering Corp. 
\liami was conceived and financed 
group of Eastern Air Lines per- 
sonnl. A’ stock prospectus is presently 
bein. circulated to raise much needed 
capil of about $250,000. “Our future 
can »e unlimited if our financing be- 
com, adequate and our original plans 
in th aviation venture can be pursued,” 
H. | Coonley, president, declared. “As 
we will continue making commer 
roducts until the aviation division 
fully developed.” 
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FFE has three aircraft in design 
and development stage. One is a com 
pleted prototype of a single place jet 
aircraftt—completed that is except for 
the engine. “The major problem,” 
Coonley points out, “has been lack of 
cooperation with the engine manufac- 
turer for providing an engine at a 
reasonable cost. Present prices prohibit 


a small manufacturer from feeling safe 


ig 
to proceed with the project.” ' 

The single-place jet, it is pointed 
out, can be converted to 
job and can be adapted to a remote 


a two place 


control drone target or reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

The second plane in design stage 
is a two-place lightplane to be powered 
with a low horsepower reciprocating 
engine. It is to be of molded reinforced 
plastic, designed to sell for about $2,000. 

The third is a more complex pro- 
gram, to develop a 6-to-8-place pres- 
surized corporation transport powered 
by two Fairchild J44 1,0004b. thrust 
engines which would cruise at 350 mph. 
Production (financing willing) will get 
started as soon as prototypes have been 
flight tested successfully. 

Finding that the “public has little 
interest in the stock,” the newborn com- 
pany is manufacturing commercial prod- 
ucts of reinforced plastics in a 16,000- 
sq.-ft. plant near Miami International 
airport. 

* Morrisey Aviation, Inc. of Santa 
(na, Calit. is starting on production of 
five pilot models of a two-place, all- 
metal, all-round utility aircraft. Follow- 
ing a nation-wide tour with the proto- 
type, William J. Morrisey, designer and 
retired chief test pilot of Douglas’ Long 
Beach division, is now attempting to 
obtain financing. He returned from the 
tour with letters of intent for about 
$800,000 worth of orders. 

Designated the Model 2000 Nifty, 
the Morrisey aircraft is powered with 
a 115-hp Lycoming engine and priced 
at $5800. Biggest market, Morrisey feels, 
will be among buyers seeking a personal 
plane with particular appeal to fixed 
base operators and flight instructors. The 
tandem-seat Nifty was designed as a 
trainer, as well 
Adaptation to agricultural purposes is 
easily obtained by installation of a 
hopper. Expansion to a four-place con- 
figuration is built in. 

* Royal Aircraft Corp. is a unique 
case in the new light-plane manufac- 
turing picture. The corporation was 
formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Kearney & Trecker Corp. of Mil- 
waukee which precluded any financial 
difficulties. The company was formed 
to assemble and distribute the Italian 
Piaggio amphibian under the Royal Gull 
label. The only light twin-engine am- 
phibian now available, 12 Royal Gulls 
have been delivered to date and three 


as tor personal use. 


per month will be delivered the rc 
mainder of the year. 

Piaggio delivers the airframe torn 
down to the Mitchell Field plant, where 
the company assembles the aircraft with 
American engines and components. The 
subsidiary has set up distributorships in 
the U.S., Canada, Alaska and Mexico 
as well as the Caribbean. 

Late this month, prototype of a 
supercharged version of the Royal Gull 
will be delivered from Italy, following 
certification tests. 

Despite the trials and tribulations, 
we predict that the new companies re 
ported above and others yet to come 
will be added to the ever-growing gen- 


eral aviation industry. KA 


NAA Shelves Plans 
For Executive Aircraft 


North American Aviation has deh 
nitely decided to shelve purported plans 
for a turboprop executive aircraft for 
the “foreseeable future.” Earlier in the 
summer, it had been reported that NAA 
would make a decision about this time 
on whether or not to proceed with the 
project. Decision was to be determined 
by military contracts received during the 
period. 

Another contributing factor has been 
NAA’s reluctance to get involved with a 
commercial aircraft because of its past 
experience with the Navion. The proj- 
ect, which had advanced only as far as 
a mockup, has been rumored and dis- 
cussed for about two years. The official 
word from J. L. Atwood, president, is 
definite: 

“We have no plans at this time 
to proceed with the design of an air- 
plane for this particular held. We have 
considered this market on several oc- 
casions, but in view of existing condi- 
tions have proceeded no further than 
that stage.” 


Lear Plans Network 
Of Service Stations 


announced a 


Lear, Inc, has new 
program for creating a network of about 
100 CAA<ertified radio service stations 
in the U.S. More than 25 Lear distribu- 
tors’ radio shops have already been cer 
tified. 

A distributor, in order to qualify, 
first must have his repair facility ap- 
proved and all radio technicians must 
hold CAA certificates covering each 
class of equipment to be serviced. Then, 
following inspection by a Lear factory 
service representative, the distributor is 
granted final certification when all pre- 
scribed procedures and test equipment 
are found to comply with factory re 
quirements. 
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What’s special 


about these 


couplings? 


Look at the newest couplings for jet aircraft 
bleed air ductwork! Connect them, discon- 
nect them—again and again—they remain 
tight and dependable. Trouble-free perform- 
ance is a result of metal to metal seal, with 
no secondary sealing devices or compounds. 
No loose parts to get lost or damaged. 
Janitrol couplings save up to 40% in 
weight over conventional designs, yet they’re 
designed for continuous use at 250 psi at 
750°F. To make installation easy, clamp 
tightens on latching side; quick connects and 
disconnects can be made in hard-to-reach 
locations! Lock nut torque is only 35 in. Ibs. 
They withstand corrosion, pressures, tem- 
peratures, surges, misalignment, and vibra- 
tion. Maximum design leakage is .01 cfm per 
inch of duct diameter. 
Seven sizes available now, from 142” to 4"; 
special sizes and designs made to order. 
Janitrol aircraft couplings are a product of 
experience in aircraft air handling dating 
back to World War II. For full details and 
specification data write or phone your nearest 
Janitrol representative. Janitrol Aircraft- 
Automotive Division, Surface Combustion 
Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio . . . District 
Engineering Offices: Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Columbus, Ft. Worth, Holly- 


wood. 





COMBUSTION SYSTEMS - HEAT EXCHANGERS « PNEUMATIC CONTROLS 
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NOVEMBER ELECTION HOLDS THE KEY to CAB vice chairman 


: Joseph P. Adams’ future with Board. Republican Presidential 
; victory probably would mean the end of Adams’ CAB career 
; this December. 

1 But Democratic victory not only could result in another six- 


year term for the Washington Democrat, but 1957 Board chair- 
manship as well. Also important to Adams’ future is campaign 
for re-election this year of Sen. Warren D. Magnuson (D-Wash.), 
his staunchest Congressional supporter. 


& 
AVIATION, AND CAB IN PARTICULAR, may be very much in the 


, § A news this fall. Reason: Senate hearings into activities of Murray 
| j Chotiner, former campaign manager for vice president Richard 
8 M. Nixon apparently were held back pending outcome of 
Republican convention. 
Main area of scrutiny is Chotiner’s representation of Trans 
American Airlines and Southwest Airways in CAB matters. 
Senate group headed by Sen. McClellan (D-Ark.) has been in- 
vestigating to what extent, if any, Chotiner used his former 
Nixon connection to aid his clients. 
And file is growing. Named so far are many CAB officials and 
some top White House personnel other than Nixon. 


” 
LOOK FOR A STIFF FIGHT by CAB staff and some Board members 


next year against any move by Congress to revamp local service 
airline subsidy policy. Board stand is that absence of profits for 
feeders can be traced directly to disallowances in mail rate cases 
—which they interpret to mean “inefficient management.” 

Inherent in CAB group’s position is feeling that additional reve- 
nue for locals should come from trunks, not the U. S. treasury. 
ee Probable result: stepped-up activity in new route cases for local 
Meee i lines. 
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RECENT SWITCH IN CAB THINKING as to urgency of adopting 


new performance rules for jets and turboprops could have far- 
reaching effects. Board staff proposal, requiring industry com- 
ment by October 15, could wipe out results of year-long effort 
by CAA and industry to set equivalent safety standards for 
turbine transports. 

Industry concern is two-fold. For one, Board’s Bureau of Safety 
Regulation has assumed broad responsibility in developing new 
performance principles for jets in the face of smooth-running 
CAA-industry certification program. 

And secondly, it has attached an element of timing to its pro- 
posal that is not immediately apparent. Proposed rules would 
be retroactive to all turbines but Viscounts, a feature associated 
with “emergency” regulations in CAB policy only since 1945. 


° 
WILL BLANKET THE NATION within the next year with 


local service airline route cases. Major area proceedings are 
planned for northeast, southeast and southwest areas. These 
will be in addition to current proceedings which embrace 
Pacific northwest, mid-west states and Great Lakes areas. Each 
case will take about two years to complete. 
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Why CAB Issued NEA Ruling Prematurely 


Five-year limit on award of New York-Florida route to New England-based 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


A closed-door ruling by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board August 2, favoring 
Northeast Airlines for a New York- 
Miami air route, ricocheted off Wall 
Street the next day and forced the 
agency into premature public revelation 
of its decision. 

In fact, the Board’s dilemma over 
the lack of secrecy at its secret sessions 
produced a new leak-stopping procedural 
device under which decisions will be 
announced immediately through a press 
release although formal opinions and 
oficial orders may be months away 
from completion. 

The “press release” decision in the 
Florida Case confirmed Wall St. rumors 
that NEA had been given the coveted 
route award. A Board majority of 
Chairman James R. Durfee, Vice Chair- 
man Joseph P. Adams and Member 
G. Joseph Minetti voted for NEA with 
Members Chan Gurney and Harmar D. 
Denny dissenting in favor of Delta 
Air Lines. 

* Award to Northeast is for five 
years and authorizes service beyond 
New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Jacksonville, Tampa and 
Miami. Temporary tag was attached to 
the award because the Board feels NEA 
should prove the new route will free 
it of subsidy before a permanent license 
is granted. The action also assures a 
repeat performance in 1961 of one of 
CAB’s most controversial cases. 

But while Northeast was outwardly 
overjoyed at success in its long and 
turbulent struggle for a Miami route 
extension, the award to it was almost 
over-shadowed by events surrounding 
the case during the first ten days this 
month. 

Because hearings in the Grand Can- 
yon accident investigation occupied its 
regular working hours, CAB was forced 
to resort to night meetings to handle its 
regular business. First night session 
in the New York-Florida Case was held 
August 1. The following night, a de- 
cision had been reached. 

Normally, the matter would then 
be turned over to the Board’s opinion- 
writing experts and, after a month 
or so, a formal opinion and order 
would be signed, making the decision 
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carrier forebodes reopening of hassle in 1961. 





official. CAB anticipated following the 
normal procedure in the New York- 
Florida Case. 

Another part of that slow-moving 
picture worthy of note is that only 
300 shares of NEA stock were traded 
on the American Stock Exchange on 
Thursday, August 2. 

But there was immediate reaction 
on the market the next day after word 
of CAB’s Thursday night decision ob- 
viously filtered out of the secret session. 
On Friday, August 3, NEA stock 
activity amounted to 24,000 shares sold 
and the price per share jumped $3.50. 
By Wednesday of the following week, 
the volume of NEA stock transactions 
equalled one-fourth of the total volume 
for the entire year 1955. 


Whodunit? 


* Rumors were rampant as to who 
may have leaked the decision and who 
was cashing in on the market. Internal 
CAB discussions considered possible 
reference of the matter to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and/or the 


Securities & Exchange Commission. 

But the only affirmative action 
readily apparent was the change in pro- 
cedure to announce decisions as soon as 
they are reached. What pitfalls may be 
inherent in such a procedure remain to 
be seen. Only near-precedent was in 
February 1955 when the White House 
released President Eisenhower's decision 
in the Trans-Pacific Case before CAB 
had prepared an official order. Pressures 
mounted so in 48 hours in that case that 
the President reversed himself on im- 
portant issues. 

CAB hopes, however, that pressures 
will be minimized, if not eliminated 
by its new practice. 

Until an opinion is available, de- 
tailed reasoning behind CAB’s decision 
will not be known. 

But these are some of the reasons 
behind the majority’s support for NEA: 
First, the Board was impressed by the 
fact that New England has no “home- 
based” trunkline operating into other 
major areas, whereas virtually all other 
major U.S. areas are so blessed. Second, 
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Plagued by leaks, CAB hopes it can plug them by announcing decisions immedictely 
through press releases. Above reflects the first three cases handled in the new manner. 
CAB officials liken their procedure to a Judge announcing his decision from the bench. 
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NEA is hopelessly subsidized under its 
present route structure and needs ac- 
cess to a productive long-haul route. 

® Written off early in the case were 
New York-Miami bids of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and Capital Air- 
lines. Only strong contender was Delta. 
When the agency first considered the 
case, it voted 5-0 against the arguments 
of Eastern Air Lines and National Air- 
lines that a third carrier is not required 
in the market. 

Turning to the selection of a carrier, 
the 3-2 vote was cast for Northeast. 
The dissenting members—Gurney and 
Denny—then moved to certificate Delta 
between New York and Miami with a 
required stop at Atlanta. Supporters 
of NEA successfully contended that an 
estimated $1.9-million annual profit for 
NEA would be turned into a deficit if 
Delta were put in on a one-stop basis. 


Other Complications 


But as CAB was putting the results 
of those votes into a press release, new 
complications arose. At least two east 
coast syndicates were reported to be 
seriously interested in obtaining the 
51°, interest in NEA held by Floyd 
Odlum’s Atlas Corp. 

Odlum confirmed to AMERICAN 
Aviation that offers had been made for 
his stock but stated emphatically that 
it was not for sale “to anyone.” Finally, 
at 7 p.m., August 10, CAB issued its 
“presss release” decision with the hope 
of terminating the mounting tide of 
“reports,” “stories,” etc. 

In addition to the NEA route 
award, the release revealed these addi- 
tional route grants: 

® National’s east coast route ex- 
tended from New York to Providence 
and Boston; restrictions lifted to permit 
shuttle service between New York, 
Washington, Baltimore or Richmond; 
Norfolk service restrictions lifted; and 
Fayetteville, Greensboro-High Point, 
and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
added as new points. 

* Eastern’s restrictions on service 
to New England lifted; shuttle service 
authorized between Tampa and Miami; 
and nonstop authority granted between 
Tampa and all points on New York- 
Miaini route. 

* Capital authorized to serve Nor- 
folk and Newport News-Hampton-War- 
wick on flights also serving New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washington. 

*Delta authorized to provide one- 
stop service between Tampa and west- 
ern points on Route 54. 

* United Air Lines and Trans 
Worid Airlines authorized to serve 
Hart ord/Springfield as.an intermediate 
between New York and Boston and to 
serve Boston, New York and Washing- 
ton, on the same flight, subject to long 
haul restrictions. 





Lufthansa Selects 
Conways for Its 707s 


Lufthansa’s four Boeing 707- 
320 jet transports will be powered 
by Rolls-Royce Conway by-pass en- 
gines. Airline plans to use them for 
transatlantic service in 1960. 

German carrier gave these 
reasons for buying the British en- 
gines: 

Lower initial and operating - 
costs; R-R’s long jet experience and 
after-sales service reputation; lower 
installed weight permits 5,700 Ibs. 
additional payload; by-pass engines’ 
lower noise level and reduced fire 
hazard. 











Other applicants in the case were 
Trans American Airlines, Riddle Air- 
lines, and Resort Airlines. Their pro- 
posals were denied in their entirety 
by the agency. Technically, however, it 
cannot yet be said that the CAB decision 
is final. That must await issuance of a 
formal order. oO? 


Trans-Texas Airways 
Air-Conditions DC-3 


Trans-Texas Airways has come up 
with something new in DC-3 opera- 
tion— a 7'-ton Freon air conditioning 
system that will give summer passen- 
gers in the 20-year-old Douglas trans- 
port a new lease on life. 

In final tests before introduction 
into service a 70° cabin temperature 
was maintained on the prototpye air- 
plane while outside readings exceeded 
100°F, the airline reports. 

Operation of the first aircraft be- 
gan recently following issuance of a 
supplemental type certificate for the 
modification by CAA’s 2nd region en- 
gineers at Ft. Worth. TTA officials 
believe it represents the first time in 
history that a completely air-conditioned 
DC-3 has been operated by a scheduled 
airline. 

The airline plans to equip the 
balance of its fleet in a modification 
program beginning about November 1. 

The TTA system, a joint develop- 
ment of its engineering department and 
a commercial air firm, 
will be marketed to other operators 
in kit form. The unit will carry a 
Trans-Texas manufacturing  designa- 
nation and trade name, as it was 
produced by the un-named firm ex- 
clusively for TTA. 

The air conditioner compressor is 
powered by its own self-contained, air- 
cooled gasoline engine and _ operates 
from the DC-3’s 90 octane fuel system. 
TTA engineers say fuel consumption 


conditioning 


runs about 1.5 gallons per hour. 

The packaged unit, which can be 
installed in forward baggage compart- 
ments on the left or right side, weighs 
about 275 pounds. Finished _installa- 
tion is complete with fire detectors, 
plumbing from airplane’s CO, system, 
temperature units and speed control. 


Pilots Propose Steps 
To Ease Traffic Snarl 


Seven recommendations for easing 
the air traffic control situation were 
issued by a special Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation committee in the wake of the 
Grand Canyon collision. The Air Traffic 
Control Committee said the proposals 
were “immediately implementable and, 
had they been in effect, would undoubt- 
edly have prevented” the TWA-United 
accident. 

The proposals: 

® Prohibit air carrier pilots from 
operating IFR in uncontrolled airspace. 

® Eliminate 1,000-ft. “on top” clear- 
ance and institute all IFR above 9,500 
ft. east of the 100° meridian (down 
through the center of North Dakota to 
Texas), and 14,500 west. 

*Raise VFR minimums to 1,500 
feet and five miles in controlled airspace; 
and elsewhere for air carrier operations 
to 1,500-3. 

® Require control zones at all air- 
ports having instrument approaches. 

® Permit controllers to deny VFR 
trafic in a terminal where IFR ap- 
proaches are being conducted. 

® Eliminate VFR climbs and de- 
scents as part of IFR clearance. 

*Implement speed control at all 
high density areas in all weather. 


F-27 Front Office 


First photograph of flight deck of Fairchild 
F-27 Friendship reveals simplified arrange- 
ments of instruments. Company says cock- 
pit also provides “superior visibility,” adjust- 
able seats and adequate headroom. 








































































































































LIQUID ENGINE DIVISION 





In piloted aircraft, missiles, and upper- 
atmosphere research vehicles, Aerojet- 
General liquid-propellant rockets have 
proven unexcelled for assisted takeoff, 
superperformance, and as prime power- 
plants. 





Whether your interest Hes in Vanguard or 
valves, Aerojet-General offers a variety of 
challenging assignments for: 


Mechanical Engineers 
Electronic Engineers 
Chemical Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Aeronautical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Metallurgists 
Chemists 
Physicists 
Mathematicians 
Technical Editors 


CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of TE AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
The General Tire CALLE SACRAMENTO, 
& Rubber Company aa CALIFORNIA 


Write: Director of Scientific and En- 
gineering Personnel, Box 296H, Azusa, 
Calif. or Box 1947H, Sacramento, Calif. 
























Civil Aeronautics Board has decided 
to limit the General Passenger Fare In- 
vestigation, instituted last May, to the 
general level of earnings of the domestic 
trunk airlines. 

If in the light of such earnings the 
Board determines that the public is be- 
ing charged too much (or too little), it 
will take “such across-the-board action 
as would bring the general level of 
fares and charges in line with the level 
of earnings determined to be reason- 
able,” it said. 

In its order defining the scope of 
the investigation, the Board noted that 
there had been many proposals which 
would have broadened the investigation. 
The Board rejected all of these pro- 
posals since, it said, “the primary aim 
is a major undertaking that will re- 
quire at least a year to accomplish.” 

* One of the real problems consid- 
ered by CAB was whether an overall 
percentage adjustment in the level of 
fares of some or all of the carriers 
would be economically feasible. The 
Board feels that it is. However, the 
order continued, the Board has not 
surrendered its discretion to investigate 
fare structures. 

“As we view the case,” the order 
read, “the question is not whether we 
shall explore the structural problems 
raised, but when. If at the conclusion 
of the general revenue phase of the 
investigation, or even earlier, we should 
decide that further investigation is neces- 
sary, we can reopen the record to take 
necessary evidence.” 

The Board explained that the rea- 
son for the investigation was “our con- 
cern, based on the level of earnings 
reported by most of the domestic trunks, 
over the possibility that the public was 
being subjected to excessive charges, 


Northeast’s ‘Curtiss Commuter’ C-46 


Northeast Airlines is using this 40-passenger Smith CW-20T (modified C-46) on its Boston- 
Burlington-Montreal operation. This is first C-46 type to go into scheduled service. Modern 
fire detection and extinguishing systems, more effective braking and automatic power loss 
detection devices are new features. Engines are P&W R2800Cs. L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp. 
Miami is modifying the C-4é6s. 









CAB Limits Scope of Fare Probe 





overall, for passenger transportation,” 
But the CAB saw no reason, “under 
present circumstances for making the 
local service respondents.” Instead, the 
local lines were made parties to the 
proceeding as intervenors. Also named 
as an intervenor was the General Sery- 
ices Administration, which the Board 
noted, was the only “consumer” to re- 
quest the right to participate. 


CAB Orders Hearings 
On Foreign Holdings 


Civil Aeronautics Board has ordered 
further hearings in a test case designed 
to establish Board policy on the ques. 
tion of U.S. airline holdings in foreign 
air carriers. Case involves a Board in- 
vestigation of whether Pan American 
World Airways has acquired control of 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S. A, 
(LACSA) and whether such control 
should be approved. 

The case was before CAB for final 
decision when new hearings were 
ordered. Largely responsible for the 
Board action was a switch in position 
by CAB Bureau Counsel in the final 
stages of the case. Originally, Bureau 
Counsel and a Board Examiner held 
that PAA had acquired control of 
LACSA and that such control should 
be disapproved as inconsistent with the 
public interest. 

At oral argument, however, Bureau 
Counsel said it no longer felt the Board 
should disapprove PAA’s holdings in 
LACSA. New interest expressed by the 
State Department and apparently other 
Government branches prompted the 
Bureau Counsel switch. CAB, therefore, 
felt it should get the benefit of the other 
Government offices views in public 
hearings. 
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s’Grauesande’s Stonmwmagen 


. ot 


=’ Gravesande’s Steam Reaction Car 


In 1721 Jacob Willem s’Gravesande of Delft, stimulated by the 
recently enunciated Third Law of Motion, astounded 

the Royal Society by constructing a practical steam reaction car. 
The vehicle actually moved several times its own 

length, a distance of about two meters. 


In 1956 the goal is no longer meters, but hundreds, and even 
thousands, of miles. Aerojet-General Corporation, leader 

in American rocket propulsion for more than a decade, is proud 
to participate in man’s first assault on the frontiers of 

outer space—Project Vanguard. 


aa 
mmm UEC eter CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
The General Tire & Rubber Company SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Aerojet-General invites scientists and engineers—men of imagination and 
vision—to join the attack on the most significant research, 
development and production problems of our time. 
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Actual test firing of a modern ROCKETDYNE rocket engine at the Field Test Laboratory in the Santa Susana Mountains. 


The mightiest engines ever built 


will drive America’s long-range missiles 


Today’s rocket engines are the most 
powerful in the world...and the 
power they develop is helping to 
make our nation’s long-range 
guided missile program an opera- 
tional reality. 

Already RocKETDYNE engines 
are being supplied for the U.S. Air 
Force SM-64 NAvanHo long-range, 
surface -to-surface guided missile 


ROCKETDYNE 9? 


... the ReDsTONE surface-to-surface 
ballistics missile of the Army Ord- 
nance Corps...and for many other 
large guided missile projects. 

For the past 10 years RockeEt- 
DYNE has been working closely with 
the Department of Defense, pro- 
ducing its rocket engines as re- 
quired, and delivering them on 
time. New and more powerful 


ih 


rocket engine designs for tomor- 
row’s more effective missiles are in 
constant development. 
ENGINEERS: Investigate the ca- 
reer that awaits you in rocketry. 
Please write: RocKETDYNE, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Dept. A-3, 6633 
Canoga Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 
...20 minutes from Los Angeles in 
suburban San Fernando Valley. 


A Division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 
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Three large hangars comprise heart of SAS overhaul base at Copenhagen. Workshops adjacent to left-hand hangar cover 64,560 sq. ft. 


How SAS Made Overhaul Base Pay Off 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


COPENHAGEN—“How to Turn 
a White Elephant into a Moneyspinner” 
might well be the title of the story of 
Scandinavian Airlines System’s overhaul 
base here. 

The facility almost became a white 
elephant as a result of the creation of 
SAS. When the three-nation airline be- 
came a going concern it found that three 
bases of its component airlines (Den- 
mark’s DDL, Norway’s DNL and 
Sweden’s ABA) provided far more 
capacity than a single carrier could use. 

Consolidation was the order of the 

y, for it would have been ridiculous 
have overhauled each type of air- 
iit operated in three different places. 
itical considerations prohibited the 
ing down of any of the three bases— 
enhagen, Oslo and Stockholm—but 
vas agreed to concentrate DC-6/6B 

k in Sweden, Scandia and DC-3 

hauls in Norway and DC4 work in 

mark, 

* This decision left the Copen- 

en shops with little more than a 

dful of DC-4s to overhaul yet acres 

vace and hordes of skilled technicians 
hand. Rather than close down part 
he facilities and dismiss many of the 
ghly trained workers it was resolved 
business should be sought from out- 
Scandinavia. 
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Initially the going was tough but 
soon SAS found that plenty of busi- 
ness could be generated from a variety 
of sources. The airline’s reputation was 
the best testimonial that SAS’ sales en- 
gineers could offer as they roamed the 
world in search of customers. 

Success of SAS’ salesmen for the 
Copenhagen shops is evidenced by the 
fact that business has increased 700° 
in the last five years. Last year’s turn- 
over amounted to $2,700,000, about 85 
of which came from foreign customers. 
A high proportion of the business is 
military—since 1949 SAS has overhauled 
over 600 military aircraft, many of them 
USAF planes. 


Lots of DC-4 Work 

® Because the Copenhagen shops 
specialize in DC4 work it is only nat- 
ural that most of the activity centers 
around this type of aircraft. Since 1952 
the USAF has given SAS continuing 
contracts for C-54 overhauls and modi- 
fications. Most of the work has been 
IRAN, integral fuel tank sealing and 
stripping and the installation of nose 
radar. In some instances aircraft have 
been converted into “VIP” transports 
for Europe-based USAF “brass.” 

One of the Copenhagen shops’ spe- 
cialties is the fitting out of VIP air- 
craft. An outstanding job of this sort 
performed by SAS was the equipment 


of the president of Colombia’s personal 
DC. (See photo.) 

The Copenhagen shops do a lot of 
work for Colombia’s Avianca airline on 
a continuing basis. It is a testimony to 
the high quality of the work performed 
that Avianca finds it worth while to 
“deadhead” the DC-4s across the At- 
lantic and back for overhaul when com- 
petitive facilities are available much 
closer at hand. 

Colombia is not the only distant 
country that has used the SAS facilities. 
Aircraft registered in India, Thailand, 
Saudi Arabia and Greece have been 
overhauled at Copenhagen, not to men- 
tion those belonging to airlines in 
western European countries. Many car- 
riers that deal with SAS’ Copenhagen 
facilities do not actually send aircraft 
there for overhaul. These are the airlines 
that buy engines from SAS. 

The Copenhagen organization is 
one of the few European concerns that 
purchase second-hand engines and _re- 
sell them after reconditioning. SAS has 
complete facilities for overhauling P& W 
R-2000 and R-1830 engines. 


Seat-Manufacturing Business 
* Another sideline of the Copen- 
hagen shops is the manufacture under 
license of Hardman aircraft seats. SAS 
is allowed to sell these seats to customers 
in the Sterling area. In the past four 
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Transoceanic Flights 
Prove Dependability of 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


TURBOLECTRI MATS Boeing YC-97) 


PROPELLERS Operations Demonstrate 


High Performance of 
Propeller Type now in 
Production for Giant 
Douglas C-133A Transports 


A USAF Boeing YC-97J turboprop aircraft, in 
operation with the 1700th Air Transport Group 
of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS), 
has set new records over both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans—in tests that proved the precision 
control, smooth operation and long hau! depend- 
ability of Curtiss-Wright Turbolectric propellers. 
In similar testing, the same MATS squadron 
kept two YC-97Js flying for a total of 46 hours, 
35 minutes in a 24-hour period. 





The high performance of Turbolectrics — the 
propellers specified for the giant USAF Douglas 
C-133A turboprop transports and for the major 
U.S. turboprop engines — is a result of precision 
control of engine speed and fuel reserves, through 
positive pitch change and close synchronization. 

Turbolectrics have been proven by 37,000 
hours of test and flight on high speed, long range 
turboprop aircraft . . . performance which is in 
turn backed by millions of hours on such aircraft 
as the B-36, using Curtiss Electro-Mechanical 
Propellers which embody many of the same 
design principles. 


YOUNG MEN! JOIN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


Investigate Career Opportunities 
at Your Nearest Recruiting Office 
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Aircraft of many nations are overhauled by SAS at Copenhagen. This photo shows aircraft 
belonging to USAF, Saudi Arabian Airlines and Linee Aeree Italiane. 





"VIP" interiors are a specialty of the SAS Copenhagen shops. This is part of the cabin of 
a DC which was fitted out for use by the president of Colombia. 


years it has produced about 3,000 
Hardman seats and is now building 
an entirely new model for use in 
DC-7Cs. This DC-7C seat 
plastic that is more durable and much 
lighter, although slightly less elastic than 
the foam rubber it replaces. To improve 
the springiness, the seats incorporate 
special cut-outs on the underside and 
back. SAS this makes them as 
comfortable as those made of foam 
rubber. 


uses foam 


Sa ys 


Employing 1,300 men and occupy- 
ing three large hangars with more than 
100,000 sq. ft. of adjacent shops and 
offices, the SAS Copenhagen facilities 
are approved by CAA and by Britain’s 
Air Registration Board. They can take 
on overhaul work on almost any kind 
of aircraft, military and commercial. 

SAS has had much experience in 
overhauling the Republic F-84 fighter 
and the Lockheed T-33 trainer. It has 
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been handling these two jet models for 
the past four years. 

The success of SAS’s overhaul sales 
staff is such that at the moment there 
is a “wait list”—all space is taken up 
for the next four months. This is partly 
because most carriers prefer to have 
their aircraft overhauled during the 
slack winter months. The Copenhagen 
shops are least busy in the early summer 
months. With military and commercial 
business steadily growing as the result 
of customer satisfaction, the Copenhagen 
facilities are an increasingly valuable 
asset to SAS. ooo 


CAB Extends NAL’s 
Trans-Gulf Route 


Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
cided to extend National Airlines’ trans- 
Gulf route beyond New Orleans to 
Houston for a three-year period. De- 









cision was announced in a press release 
with a formal order and opinion to be 
issued at a later date. 

Extension will permit NAL to op- 
erate through service between Miami, 
Tampa, New Orleans and Houston. All 
other applications in the case, known as 
the Florida-Texas Case, are denied, CAB 
said. 

Eastern Air Lines. also an applicant 
in the case, immediately took issue with 
what it termed a “hasty decision” and 
said it will seek reconsideration. 


CAB Charges Nonskeds 
With New Violations 


Civil Aeronautics Board again has 
moved against the Trans American (for- 
merly North American) combine with 
enforcement proceedings. 





Trans American Airways (formerly 
North American Airlines), Hemisphere 
Air Transport, Twentieth Century Air- 
lines, and Trans National Airlines are 
charged with exceeding in frequency 
and regularity their authority to provide 
air transportation. 

Acting on the documented com- 
plaint of Robert Burstein, a compliance 
attorney, James Anton, Chief of the 
Compliance Office, filed against the 
large irregulars as individuals rather than 
as a combined organization. 

In the complaint, Burstein pointed 
out that the Board had earlier revoked 
the Letters of Registration under which 
this group of carriers operated, and had 
ordered the group, either singly or in 
concert, to cease and desist from oper- 
ating a frequent or regular service. 


® The carriers appealed for review 
to the Court of Appeals fer the District 
of Columbia, and most of the Board's 
order was stayed. Not stayed, according 
to Burstein, was the part of the order 
which required the carriers to stop oper- 
ating regular or frequent services as 
individuals. 

Burstein documented his case from 
the carriers’ flight reports. In the case of 
Hemisphere, Burstein’s record shows the 
large irregular operated at least one 
round trip each Sunday from January 15 
through June 10, 1956. In all, for the 
five months, Hemisphere operated 150 
New York-Miami flights. 

Trans National, among other trips, 
operated a New York-Los Angeles flight 
each Sunday, starting with the first Sun- 
day in October, 1955, and running 
through the last Sunday in June, 1956. 
During the same period, Twentieth Cen 
tury was operating at least one New 
York-Los Angeles flight on every Thurs 
day except two. 

Burstein asked for immediate sus 
pension of the carrier’s Letters. 
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ne "emergence of atomic energy finds the es 
“;. finest scientific minds everywhere” » 3 % L 





- aed 


} al -. committed to the immediate task of 


s bending this vast reserve of power to the 
aspirations of mankind. 


In Canada, Canadair has been charged by 
the government agency, Atomic 

Energy of Canada Ltd., with designing 
and developing the first nuclear reactor 
intended primarily for reactivity 
measurements. When in service with the 
government’s Chalk River plant, 

this reactor will help in the search for 
the type of nuclear fuel that eventually 
will enable man to tap an almost 
unlimited source of energy and harness 
it to his growing needs. 


A reputation for imaginative precision, 
engineering, backed by advanced 
scientific research, enables Canadair to 
take its place among those who devote 
their best skills to the advancement of 
human knowledge. 
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What CAA Plans to do About ATC Snafu 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


Civil Aeronautical Administration’s 
new Office of Air Traffic Control has 
launched an all-out campaign to ease 
the nation’s ATC headache. Its first 
goal: to prevent a repeat performance 
of the June 21 east coast traffic snarl, a 
situation classed by airline officials as 
one of the most hectic in the history of 
airline operation. 

On that day alone, Air Transport 
Association estimates some 30,000 pas- 
sengers were inconvenienced at New 
York airports. One carrier reported that 
every single flight on its system was 
affected. Another said 70 of its flights 
were canceled outright and 77 others 
delayed at New York. The statistics are 
virtually endless. 

What is CAA doing about it? 
Here’s how OATC director D. D. 
Thomas describes the attack in an ex- 
clusive interview with AMeERIcAN Avia- 
TION. 


* New Flow-Control Rules—Orders 
have already gone out to regions limit- 
ing the use of traffic flow-control pro- 
cedures to actual rather than forecasted 
weather conditions. Furthermore, they 
can only be resorted to when delays of 
30 minutes are being experienced. 


® More airways—New York area 
will get additional access routes equipped 
with VOR facilities now in the process 
of being installed. Final plan will call 
for two Philadelphiv-New York routes 
instead of one at present; three routes 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. to New York 
instead of one; and additional routes 
for Boston-New York operations. 


* Better communications —CAA 
hopes to double the number of direct 
communications frequencies now avail- 
able—is looking into assignment of a 
set frequency to each route operation 
to cut down the need for repetitive fre- 
quency changing by pilots approaching 
the area. 

* Better radar utilization—CAA at 
Indianapolis is now simulating radar 
procedures for the N.Y. area based on 
use of the new long-range radar which 
went into operation at Idlewild May 1. 
Plan is to expand radar coverage in the 
terminal area sector by sector in a pro- 
gram that calls for an increase of some 
200 center personnel and 28 additional 
controllers in towers at LaGuardia, Idle- 
wild and Newark combined. 

One feature of CAA’s program 
that will step up radar utilization and 
help the communication problem is a 
plan to use closed<ircuit TV to relay 
to LaGuardia, Idlewild and Newark 


towers an actual picture of the center’s 
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radar display complete with aircraft 
identification markers. 

This will permit ARTC controllers 
to actally point out incoming traffic 
to each of the towers, and tower per- 
sonnel to see not only the radar image 
itself, but also the controller’s hand 
pointing it out. 

*In all, Thomas figures that the 
New York area program alone in- 
volves $1,000,000 in hardware, not in- 
cluding funds for manpower increases 
needed to operate the expanded facilities. 
And although the effort is being concen- 
trated at this point to alleviate a current 
traffic problem, virtually every phase of 
the program is considered a proving 
run for possible use at other locations 
thoughout the U.S. 

As to timing, Thomas now looks 
for a large share of the improvements to 
be installed and operating by December 
1, some phases about January 1. But 
he is somewhat apprehensive as to what 
it will mean in completely solving the 
ATC problem. He points out, “every 
time we find a way to handle five more 
aircraft, there are ten freshly manu- 
factured flights ready to fill the gap.” 

In addition to the immediate change 
in field instructions on handling flow- 
control procedure, Thomas is taking a 
longer-range look at this problem to 
arrive at some realistic approach to the 
problem. 

Although such a study was on 
Thomas’ docket when he took over the 
ATC post, it gained new significance 
as a result of the June 21 traffic di- 
lemma. 


To speed an answer, a five-man 
CAA-military-industry group is al- 
ready under way with an overall study 
of flow control in a project which 
Thomas estimates will take some three 
to four weeks. This task force, headed 
by Roys Jones of the new ATC 
procedures division, includes repre. 
sentatives from the Air Force, Navy, 
ATA and National Business Aircratt 
Assn. 

Plan is to study traffic problems 
at about five key locations in the U.S, 
in attempting to arrive at a realistic flow 
control answer. A second assignment to 
this group is a study of present methods 
of allocating traffic once flow-control is 
established to meet a traffic situation. 

In analyzing the events of June 21, 
ATA noted that the traffic restrictions 
used that day bore no relationship to 
trafic scheduled or planned, and did 
not represent a realistic or equitable 
distribution. 

Actually, this matter of flow-control 
proved the key to June 21 tie-up. Wash- 
ington ARTC, at about 2:15 a.m. on 
that day, instituted flow-control effective 
at 6 am. The result was a “chain 
reaction” in traffic restrictions that 
lasted for the next 144% hours. 

At the mid-day peak, Washington 
ARTC had to stop all traffic destined 
for Washington and Andrews AFB be- 
cause of delays running up to 1 hours. 
New York was experiencing inbound 
delays up to 80 minutes. LaGuardia 
40 to 50 minutes. Departures were run- 
ning 30 to 40 minutes late, up to 50 
minutes for flights departing for the 
west and southwest. 

Best index of New York traffic 
congestion was the record 12,000-plus 
flight progress strips handled by ARTC. 
Yet airport trafic was “light”—La- 
Guardia handled only 611 flights, Idle- 
wild 413 and Newark 349 that day. 


But even the new rules on flow 
control use by controllers may not be 
the answer. 

In the short time since they have 
been in effect, Thomas says, he is already 
getting complaints from operators. Per- 
haps the five-man task force will come 
up with a better answer. 

In any event, regardless of the suc- 
cess or failure of immediate “crash” 
measures, aircraft operators can now 
look for more positive CAA action on 
air trafic control problems. For 
first time, CAA has a single office whose 
sole job is ATC. 

And, it has a $246-million faciliti 
plan to work with, one that should go 
a long way toward eliminating ‘he 
bottlenecks that have made air trathe 
control the problem it is today. ® © ® 
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10,000 

Lear ADF-12’s 

have pointed the way 
for more than 
5,000,000 hours 
Lowest in price 
Lightest in weight 
Simplest in operation 


2irman’s best friend 
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LEAR 
ADF-12 


... points the way 
automatically 


LEAR INC., LearCal Division— 3171 South Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, Californie 
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TRANSPORT BRIEFS 





* William Kloepfer, Jr., is new 
chief of CAB office of congressional 
liaison and public information, filling 
vacancy left when Rod Kreger resigned 
two months ago in protest over re- 
instatement of Edward E. Slattery as 
public information chief. 


* Robert B. Murray, Jr., Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways vp, has been trans- 
ferred from New York to San Francisco 
to coordinate Pacific-Alaska Division ac- 
tivities in promoting tourist travel, hotel 
projects and airport improvements for 
jets. 

* Customs Commission introduces 


simplified baggage declaration form at 
all points of entry except from Mexico 


this week. New form is devoid of 
“legalese.” It is first revision in 50 years. 


Local Service Lines 
Win Route Extensions 


Three local service airlines have 
been granted new five-year route ex- 
tensions in a “press release” decision in 
the Erie-Detroit Service Case announced 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Allegheny Airlines has been au- 
thorized to operate beyond Erie to De- 
troit; Mohawk Airlines has been ex- 
tended beyond Buffalo to Erie and 
Detroit; and Lake Central Airlines has 
been authorized to operate beyond 
Youngstown to Erie. 

The awards will be made final when 
a formal order and opinion are issued 
in the future. 


Facilities 

Pratt & Whitney Div. of United Aircraft 
Corp. is examining sites in several states, 
including Florida, for possible location of a 
new auxiliary jet engine plant. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. so far this year 
has authorized $34 million in capital expen- 
ditures for new facilities, including $20 
million for the DC-8 final assembly plant 
now under construction at Long Beach. The 
new funds increase Douglas’ expenditures 
for facilities since Korea to $74 million 

Ramo-Woolridge Corp. has broken 
ground for a 140,000-sq. ft. facility near 
Denver for production of electronic sys- 
tems and housing of development and 
liaison facilities. Completion is scheduled 
for mid-1957. 

Keithley Instruments Inc., manufacturer 
of electronic test instruments, has occupied 
new and enlarged facilities at 12415 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Aviation Power Supply Inc. has moved 
into a 12,000-sq. ft. addition to its engine 
overhaul shop at Burbank, Calif. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. will 
construct a $36-million plant at Model 
City, N. Y., near Niagara Falls, for produc- 
tion of a new high energy chemical fuel 
for use in USAF missile and aircraft en- 
gines. 
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SUMMARY OF U.S. AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR JUNE 1956 VS. JUNE 1955 
Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official C.A.B. Data. 
Total Ton-Miles Rev. 


Revenue Passenger Miles 
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Winning hand in travel, too; United’s 


RED CARPET SERVICE 


You couldn't ask for more—comfort, luxury, the 
world’s fastest airliner. Convenient nonstop flights 
coast to coast and between fifteen U.S. cities in- 
cluding Hawaii. 
On United’s Red Carpet Service your seat 
aboard the big DC-7 is reserved when you buy your 
ticket. You have a choice of cocktails. There are 
exciting in-between meal treats with trays of lus- 
cious fruit, and exotic cheese. Your meal is a sump- 
tuous full-course delight created by United’s mas- pom 
ter chefs. A club-lounge, games, special favors and 
other “extras’”—at no extra fare! 
Enjoy deluxe Red Carpet Service on your next 
trip... fly United Air Lines. 


| 
! 
' 
| 
' 
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call your nearest United ticket office 
or call an authorized travel agent. 
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Commercial airlift contracts for the 


cover most of the nation. In fiscal 1957, 


Military Contract Carriers Blanket U.S. 


the carriers will provide cargo airlift of 
military, in the form of one-year cargo approximately 179 million ton-miles 
route awards to American Air Export worth close to $25 million. 
and Import Co. (AAXICO), California 
Eastern Aviation, Inc., Capitol Airways, 
Resort Airlines and Riddle Airlines, (of the Air Materiel Command) ac- 
counts for four; Quicktrans (Navy) is 


The contracts, running to June 30, 
1957, fall into five distinct parts. Logair 
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Mechanical Engineer 


SPECIFICATIONS SPECIALIST 


This is an especially good opportunity for you to gain the excep- 
tional professional and personal advantages enjoyed by engineers at 
General Electric’s Jet & Rocket Engine Center. 
Your degree should be preferably a BSME, your Technical abil- 
ity sufficient to comprehend the specifications data, and your abilities 
with people sufficient to coordinate the efforts of many groups. Experi- 
ence in aircraft gas Turbines, specifications or technical reports would 
be desirable. 
You will be responsible for carrying out programs for: prepar- 
ing, issuing, and maintaining advanced engine Model and Test Specifi- 
cations; continuously reviewing engineering changes and test results 
as they effect specifications’ and initiating corrective action; and pre- 
paring reports—all to assure engineering compliance with specifica- 
tions requirements. 
Please send resume in confidence to: 

Mr. Mark Peters, Dept. 8-6 

Technical Personnel, Bldg. 100 

Aircraft Gas Turbine Division 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 








the fifth and is shown on the map by 
dotted lines and cities marked with stars. 

The Quicktrans route, flown with 
DC-4s by Cal Eastern, provides for some 
21 million ton-miles of cargo lift over 
a 3,460-mile operation between Oakland 
and Boston via various intermediates. 

The five Logair contracts break 
down into: a transcontinental route 
flown by Resort with DC-4s; a trans 
continental route flown by Capitol with 
C-46s; a C-46 operation by AAXICO 
between Air Force bases in the western 
half of the United States, and a C46 
operation by Riddle covering the eastern 
half of the U.S. The Mississippi is the 
dividing line. 

The Logair contracts will produce 
about 157 million ton-miles—43.8 mil- 
lion from the Resort DC4 trips, 1132 
million from the C46s of AAXICO, 
Capitol and Riddle. The flights operate 
on a regular schedule. In past yeafs, 
utilization of available space has been 
extremely high, usually above 85%. 


Alaska Airline Profit 

Alaska Airlines showed net of 
$154,559 on $2,685,511 operating reve 
nues in six months ended Apr. 30, com- 
pared with $202,607 profit on $2,146; 
692 revenue in comparable period last 
year. 
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plus tax 


rastest BB WASHINGTON- DC-7 NONSTOP 


AIRCOACH 
COAST-T0- | LOS ANGELES 


COAST ; 
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THE FIRST NONSTOP TRANSCONTINENTAL DC*7 ATRCOACH, 
“The Royal Coachman” offers true luxury at aircoach fares. You 

reserve your seat when you buy your ticket . . . and, at the same time, 
purchase a delicious, economical meal if you wish to be served aboard. 
There’s also the pleasant diversion of a rear lounge. The all-coach 

“Royal Coachman” offers three convenient flights daily—two between 
New York and Los Angeles offering the fastest daylight and overnight 
low-fare service—and one between Washington and Los Angeles, which is 


over 2 hours faster than any other aircoach. 


New York Schedules 

Lv. New York (EDT) - : 

Ar. \os Angeles (PDT) - : A 
Los Angeles Schedules ad 


Lv. Los Angeles (PDT) 


Ar. New York (EDT) : : 

Lv. Los Angeles (PDT) : 

Ar. “Washington (EDT) : 

Wa: hington Schedules 

Lv. Washington (EDT) : . . 

Ar. Los Angeles (PDT) : Americas —Gading Arline 
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Take a Heading for Reading 


FOR THE BEST 
MAINTENANCE — OVERHAUL — MODIFICATION — INSTALLATION 
READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 3-5255 








For Sale 





C-47 B FRONZERO © 0. 


CARGO INTERIOR GOOD RADIO 


price $139,500 


CABLE:—AVEX—LONDON 


FOR SALE: TWIN BEECHCRAFT D188 Mfg. 
1953, total time 840 hours, new condition, 
hydromatics, Collins radio, many other 
extras. Used as executive transport only. 


Reasonably prteed. 
Pekar, 
83 Sorries ‘eo Meriden, Conn. 











"NATIONAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 





largest 
1800-14 Chartotte, *xanens City, Me. 








> JARDUR, Precision- 
Built, Water-Resistant, 
Aviation Chronographs 
} and Wrist Watches 
At Your Local Dealer 

= fe 


3] 6 woy, New York 3 


CONSTELLATION 
SPARES 
AVAILABLE 


* Lockheed 749 Airframe Parts 
* Wright R3350—BD-1 Engine 
Parts 


* Curtiss-Wright Propeller Parts 
* Accessories and Instruments 
NEW or NTSO 


FOUR R3350—BD-1 ENGINES 
NTSO 


Call or Write CAPITAL AIR- 
LINES, National Airport, Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. Attention: GEORGE 
PORTER 














aircraft (270 m.p.h.). 


steps at rear. 


(engines zero T.S.O.). 


615 Meadows Bidg. « 





Fast - quiet — the fastest and quietest of post-war twin-engine 


Spacious cabin — will provide executive interior of superlative 
size (9%4’ wide x 7’ tall x 3314’ long). 
Modern — low-wing, flush riveted, tricycle gear, built-in hydraulic 


In excellent condition — operated in scheduled airline service 


REASONABLY PRICED — Will also consider outright sale. 


This aircraft identical to others currently used by scheduled airlines. 
Believe scheduled airline maintenance can be secured. All airworthi- 
ness directives current. Send inquiries direct to owners — 


PIONEER AERONAUTICAL SERVICES 


Dallas, Texas * 


IDEAL FOR 
AIRBORNE 
ELECTRONIC 
TEST BEDS 


FOR LEASE 


FOrest 8-6182 





Aviation Publications, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., 


full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address al! cor. 


ed Advertising Department, American 


Washington 


Help Wanted 


AIRLINE ANALYST—Experienced in eco- 
nomic phases of regulatory proceedings. 
Location: New York or Washington. 
= preferred. Box 977, AMERICAN AVIA. 

a oy 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W,, 
Weshingten 5 _a 








AVIATION JOBS—Names and addresses of 
companies to contact, $1.00. Fitzgerald 
(Chicago Division), Dept. A-30, 815 Some 
side Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 








COPILOTS AND LICENSED 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS 
Ages 21-31 


Note: Several good jobs have gone un- 
filled because we did not have 
qualified people to meet required 
specifications. 

Need: pilots, copilots, flight engineers, 
dispatchers, mechanics, etc.—must 
be willing to locate foreign base. 


Licensed Employment Agency 
International Pilots Employment Agency 
Professional Bldg. Hyattsville, Md. 














JET SCHEDULES PLANNER—to create and 
live with proposed jet schedules and sleep 
integration problems for major airline. 
Some experience in schedule planning re- 
quired. Background in market research or 
CAB case work helpful. Send resume or sal- 
ary required. Box 983, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave.. N.W. 
Washington 5, Cc. 





PILOTS—NAVIGATORS—with CAA t 
navigator’s rating, to be based at W 
York City. Apply Chief Navigator, Riddle 
Airlines, P. O. Box 535, Miami, Fila. 








LOS ANGELES 
AIRWAYS 


Has Openings For— 

(1) A Supervisor of Properties and 
Materials 

(2) A supervising accountant 

Local service airline experience pre- 

ferred, but not required. 

Write los Angeles Airways, 5901 W. im 

perial Highway, tos Angeles, 45, Calif. 

Phone Oregon 8-3475. 


Situation Wanted 


SALES POSITION—have 16 years airline ex- 
perience in sales, operations, air freight and 
administration. Will relocate and willing t 
travel. Proven organization ability. Box 982, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1001 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 




















We Buy DC-3 and C-47 


.. also fuselages, center sections, components, 

etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 

pong sy cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 

. State Price, time, quantity, type engines. 
We are not brokers 


Remmert-Werner, inc, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Me 
> 








HANGARS 


We engineer, furnish and construct all- 
steel hangars to suit every requirement. 
Long-span, low-cost hangars are our 
specialty. Immediate delivery in _— sizes. 
Photos and specifications on req 
ANDERSON STRUCTURAL STEEL. Co. 
1700 Sawtelle Bivd., Los Angeles 25, € 
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BULLETIN BOARD 











GRUMMAN MALLARD 
Serial J-29 


Now in overhaul—can be finished 
to your colors and specifications. 


AIRFRAME TOTAL TIME: . . 2300 hours 
AIRFRAME TIME SOH.... 50 hours 
ENGINE TIME SOH 


Sale or lease terms on request 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, WV. Y. 
Cable: BILLWOLD Tel.: Murray Hill 7-2050 








V Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo. 
NA CO. PErshing 1-1710 


has COLLINS 


17L4- 17M -51R-S1V -51X-51Z 


communications - navigation 








immediate Delivery 
We stock, overhaul, and install 
WRIGHT PRATT & WHITNEY 


R1820 R1830 


-202, -56, -72 -75, -92, -94 


R2000 R1340 R985 


and our most popular DC3 engine 
R1830 ~ SUPER - 92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field inc., St. Lovis, Mo. 








Remmert- 
Werner 


Inc. of Inc. of inc. of 


St. Lovis Florida Toledo 
Lambert Pompano Beach Express 
Field Airport Airport 


Maintenance Conversion Overhaul 
Specialists in 


Lodestar D C 3 Beech 














Deluxe TWIN- ENGINED 
EXECUTIVE LODESTARS 
FOR CHARTER 
by trip, or by day, week, month 
for complete information, calls 


NATIONAL AIRLINES 


80 F. 42nd St. MUrray Hill 7-7538 
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Annual Engineering 
and Development Issue 
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To all of you loyal followers of this 
page, let me thank you most gratefully 
for the overwhelming interest you have 
shown in the series of articles on my 
journey to the Soviet Union which con- 
cluded last issue. 

I went behind the Iron Curtain as a 
curious tourist. I applied for my visa in 
a routine manner in the spring of 1955 
and when it was received last fall I 
wasted no time taking advantage of the 
opportunity. I traveled alone in the 
harsh northern winter. I’m no expert on 
the Soviet Union. I haven’t tried to be. 
But if in a short trip of a few weeks 
I revealed something of the life and 
times behind the Curtain through my 
personal experiences, I consider the trip 
a@ success. 

One amusing sidelight has been pro- 
vided by Vernon A. Taylor of the 
maintenance department of Colonial 
Airlines (now EAL) who has long been 
active in flight safety. Vern sent to me 
a seat belt with a metal label inscribed 
“Iron Curtain Safety Belt for Wayne 
W. Parrish.” (As you know, the Russians 
don’t believe in seat belts.) On it was a 
a big red star and other suitable trim- 
mings. Bern tells me that Joey, the 
shoeshine boy who frequents the CAI 
offices at LaGuardia, donated the star 
from his leather jacket. Safety pins 
were donated by his wife (an ardent 
En Route fan), and horseshoe magnets 
were purchased at a local toy shop. The 
belt is one of my prize souvenirs and 
is on display in my office. 

Meantime, my notebook on other 
trips and experiences have piled up. 
The USSR series ran far longer than 
anticipated. I still have to tell you about 
a fascinating day’s flying with the heli- 
copters of New York Airways and all of 
the local stops I’ve been hitting around 
the country. But first I want to tell 
you about a trip to Africa I made in 
June. 

This was a long-anticipated jaunt 
to the Belgian Congo. Many have been 
the times that Sabena, the Belgian air- 
line has invited me to see that fabulous 
country which sits astride the equator 
in the center of the big African conti- 
nent. But my schedule is such that I 
could never set a date. The “right time” 
never seemed to come. 

But one day last spring Stan 
Markusen, public relations director for 
Sabena in New York, reached me in 
Los Angeles to say that he had a special 
trip coming up for early June. There 
would be only six selected press people 
aboard. All arrangements for accom- 
modations and ground transport in the 
Congo would be laid on. No fuss, no 
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Preview of Trip to Belgian Congo 


bother, just pack for the jungle and 
come along. The whole trip would take 
no more than two and a half weeks. 


How could I say no to that? I 
couldn’t. So late in May I took an 
excellent Sabena DC-6B flight out of 
New York for Manchester, England, and 
spent a busy week visiting aircraft and 
engine plants (and the Rolls Royce 
automobile plant) with AMERICAN AVIA- 
TIon’s Jim Stevens. I'll tell you about 
this part of the trip later. Then I hopped 
on BEA to Brussels and joined up with 
Stan Markusen and his party and 
headed for Africa. 


Interesting Companions 


It was a swell group. There were re- 
served, urbane Ted Patrick, editor of 
Holiday magazine; Max Lerner, the 
ever-soul-searching and mentally agile 
columnist for the New York Post; Bill 
Yates, the souvenir-hunting, conscien- 
tious travel editor of The Chicago Tri- 
bune; and Konstantine Kostich, the 
well-known photographer of New York. 
In Rome we picked up Frank Bartholo- 
mew, president of the United Press As- 
sociation, a tall, wise and witty man 
who ‘stood out in more ways than physi- 
cal stature. It was quite a mixture of 
personalities, background and charac- 
ters. But we got along fine. It was a 
wonderful trip. 

Now that I’m back, I find it isn’t 
easy to write about the Congo. A 
chronological description of the trip 
would be of little purpose. It is an 
utterly fascinating part of the world, 
yet it has so many different angles 
about which I am no expert at all. In 
a large sense it is a land of mystery. 
I’ve never been to any place like it. It 
is a land of the black man which the 
white man can penetrate only slightly. 

The white man has built cities and 
towns, laid out roads, developed mining 
and other industries, erected thousands 
of homes for himself and natives. He 
has brought a semblance of the white 
man’s civilization to mid-Africa. But 
alongside this skeletonized white man’s 
civilization is a primitive way of life 
that has to be seen to be believed in 
today’s world. And always present is 
that vast, ominous, tremendous Congo 
river with its endless tributaries snaking 
through the dense jungle as a constant 
reminder of the timelessness and power 
of nature in equatorial areas of the 
world. 


Primitive Sights 
Here’s something of what I mean: 


We would be driving in a new Ford 
along a road that might look like almost 
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any other dirt road through a forest. 
Our minds might be on our offices or 
something going on in the US., or we 
might be just chatting among ourselves. 
Then we would pass an almost naked 
native or a Pygmy with a bow and 
arrow walking along the road. Hunt- 
ing? Sure, but not for sport. He was 
out getting his daily food. A bow and 
arrow was his sole method of getting 
his means of sustenance. Primitive? 
Centuries old, and unchanged today. 
Yet we were seeing this from a new 
American-built car. 

Or, as happened about three or four 
times, we would be driving along a 
read through the equatorial forest and 
up ahead we would spot some baboons. 
They travel in packs. Big ones and 
small ones, scores of them, moving from 
one side of the road to the other. We 
could never get too close to them, but 
they weren’t in a zoo. They were in 
the forest as they’ve been for untold 
centuries. They constantly raid the 
native villages. They are ferocious, de- 
structive pests. 

In the Congo you are never very 
far, often only a few feet, from the 
stark realism of the ageless, cruel and 
encroaching jungle where the law of 
survival gets its most dramatic demon- 
stration. There are frequent scenes of 
surpassing beauty and loveliness. There 
are entrancing views of snow-capped 
mountains on the equator. But you are 
also in a continent in ferment where 
millions of natives are awakening o 
being awakened and where many are 
in the process of adjustment to a new 
and more modern way of life. I know 
of no place where the extremes of life 
from the purely primitive to the most 
advanced are so intermixed in such 
close proximity. 

The transition from Brussels 
Leopoldville is swift. Sabena has a 
excellent overnight service of many 
flights to Leopoldville at the lower end 
of the Congo or to Stanleyville, 1,10 
miles up the Congo. It was 4,032 miles 
to “Leo” by way of Rome and Kano, 
the vital airport in the northern part 
of Nigeria which serves many airlines 
between African points and Europe. 

Sabena has a sizable network of 
DC-3 and DC-4 services through the 
Congo, but you won’t see much of the 
country that way. You’ve got to drive 
and it’s distinctly preferable to hire 4 
car and driver and arrange accommods- 
tions in advance. Our party drove about 
1,500 miles. I think you'll enjoy travel 
ing over those roads with me in the 
land of dark-skinned natives, pygmies 
wild animals and the outposts of while 
man’s civilization. 
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If your actuating requirements call for 

one or more of these functions, Stratos Stratos Western Branch also makes: 
“pogo sticks” may be the answer. Write Conventional Actuators * 3000 psi 
to Stratos Western Branch at 1800 Compressors * Solenoid Valves * 
Rosecrans Avenue, Manhattan Beach, Controls * Blowers 

Calif.,about your actuating problems. 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Main Plant: Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 


West Coast Office: 1355 Westward Bivd., Los Angeles, California 
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Western Branch: 1800 Rosecrans Ave., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Schematic of longitudinal section indicates 4 
how free piston guides sealing ribbon against 
tube slot. 






JET FUEL for TCA’s Viscount Fleet is only one of the Texaco Avia- 
tion Products used by Trans-Canada Air Lines. Another is Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil ED (Extra Duty). This is used, with notably fine 
performance results, on all TCA North Stars and DC-3s. It is sup- 
plied by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Ltd., Montreal, distrib. 
utor of Texaco Pr ts in Canada. 


Texaco Jet Fuel for 


TCA Viscounts at Chicago 


processes developed to assure quantity production 


Treans-canapa AIR LINES’ famous turboprop Vis- 
counts are the newest TCA equipment to be Texaco- 
serviced. Their jet fuel meeds, when they touch 
down at Chicago, are 

supplied by Texaco. 

Texaco Research 

has been “‘flying”’ 

abead of the jets for 

a long time. The 

largest and most 

comprehensive _pri- 

vately financed combustor fuel research program in 
the petroleum industry was set up by Texaco. This 
gives Texaco scientists full-scale means of learning 
what a jet fuel will do under actual flight conditions. 
Needs are anticipated, advanced manufacturing 


to meet civilian as well as military demands. 

Improvement in aviation lubricants, too, is a con- 
tinuing project at Texaco Research Laboratories. 
So well has this job been done that — 


During the past twenty years, more sched- 
uled revenue airline miles in the U. S. have 
been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with all other brands combined. 





You'll find a talk with a Texaco Aviation Repre- 
sentative most worthwhile. Just call the nearest of 
the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Circle No. 28 on Reader Service Card. 





